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All matter intended for the col- 
| umns of this paper should be sent 
| to the Editor Herald of Gospel Lib- 

erty, Dayton, Ohio. Use pen and ink, 
or typewriter, rather than pencil. Do 
not abbreviate words, and write only 
on one side of the paper. Do not roll 
but feld manuscript. Commaunica- 
tions not accompanied by the author’s 
name, will not be published. 
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TO THE PASTORS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


DEAR BRETHREN:—Your committees ap- 
pointed under authority of the Executive 
Committee of The American Christian Con- 
vention to offer recommendations respect- 
ing the approaching celebration of the 
“John Huss” celebration, which regularly 
falls on Tuesday, July 6, 1915, respectfully 
presents the following suggestions: 

1. That our pastors of churches under 
the jurisdiction of The American Christian 
Convention celebrate the anniversary of 
John Huss, the Bohemian martyr, on Sun- 
day, July 4, by preaching a memorial ser- 
mon, in which they may portray the life 
and events of the period before their people. 

2. That in case a special program for 
such a service be desired, they may obtain 
one in every way suitable by applying to 
the Publication Board of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Board is to be addressed at 
the Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
and the pamphlet will be sent for five cents 
per copy, or three dollars per hundred. 

3. That the pastors may secure material 
for their addresses by consulting the article, 
John Huss, in any good encyclopedia, or in 
the following books, which may be had 
from public or other libraries, ordered from 
the publishers. 

John Huss, by Prof. W. M. Schwanze, 
Revell Company, 75 cents. 

John Huss, The Witness, Methodist Book 
Concern, 50 cents. 

John Huss, His Life and Teachings, Dr. 
Schaff, Scribners. 

Lives of Church Leaders, MacCracken, F. 
M. Barton Co. 

The committee will be pleased to have as 
many of our pastors observe the day as 
possible, and would further esteem it a fav- 
or for those who observe the day to so 
advise the chairman by post-card, address- 
ed to Lakemont, Yates County, N. Y. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 
J. F. BURNETT. 

E. J. BODMAN. 

A. B. KENDALL. 

R. C. HELFENSTEIN. 
W. J. HALL. 


The Bible is the one book that no intelli- 
gent person can afford to be ignorant of.— 
Charles Dudley Warner, in The Christian 
Endeavorer’s Daily Companion. 
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THE WESTERN CONVENTION AND 
PALMER COLLEGE 


We commend to our brotherhood the fol- 
lowing hopeful outlook for our work west 
of the Mississippi. Read it carefully. It 
ought to inspire new hope among our peo- 
ple in the West. 

Dr. Watkins writes: 


While we had everything against us in 
weather conditions, we had by far the best 
commencement we have had, in point of 
attendance and interest, and the Convention 
in spirit and enthusiasm, by far exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations. It had 
been raining for two weeks, and the 
streams were all out of their banks, rail- 
roads were unable to make their regular 
schedules, and many of them were unable 
to carry passengers at all. Long stretches 
of track were washed out and traveling was 
extremely hazardous. At least from one- 
third to one-half of the delegates to the 
Convention were turned back on account of 
high water. The President and Vice-Pres- 
ident were absent. Dr. Burnett, who was 
to have preached the baccalaureate sermon, 
reached Kansas City, after a most nerve- 
wrecking journey, over dangerous tracks, 
and at last had to return home. Some of 
the delegates had to be carried across ex- 
tremely dangerous places on hand-cars. 
But, in face of all this, a good representa- 
tion from each State was here, delegates 
from Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri, and two fraternal delegates from 
Illinois. The college commencement exer- 
cises were the best we have had in the four 
years of our administration. The programs 
were all of high merit. There was not a 
single number for which we needed to 
make any apology. The college stands out 
on the extreme northeast side of town, and 
it is a very long walk for a large part of 
the Albany people, but, in face of this diffi- 
culty, the big auditorium was crowded at 
each program. Everybody was enthusias- 
tic and carried away over the fine work 
that had been done in the school the past 
year, as was evidenced by the high class 
programs given. Rev. F. E. Rockwell, of 
Madrid, Iowa, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon, with credit to himself and profit 
and pleasure to the large audience. 

But I must tell you about this baby Con- 
vention. If its coming years, in uplift, 
sweet spirit, vision, and optimism are to 
be measured by the strength, vitality, and 
promise in the birth of the child, I predict 
that we have just seen the dawning of a 
better day, and the sunrise of a most glor- 
ious future for our cause west of the river. 
And it will never stop at these four 
States, but in the very near future, our 
Illinois brethren will join with us and pos- 
sibly other States near us, for the one-com- 
mon purpose of enlarging the kingdom in 
this, the richest agricultural district in the 
known world. 


From the time the delegates reached the 
campus until the last note was sounded, 
not a discouraging word was heard, not a 
pessimistic voice was raised, but in the 
sweetest fellowship and with the heartiest, 
most determined, and optimistic spirit of 
conquest, the Convention set itself to the 
task of planning largely for the kingdom. 
The future of the college was the center 
of interest. The Convention heartily en- 
dorsed the project of entering a campaign 
to raise $10,000 in addition to the amount 
already provided for the new building. The 
territory was divided by conferences, and 
a leader appointed for each conference, 
whose duty it is to either make the canvass 
or see that it is made in the conference. 
No one dared say no, in face of the oppor- 
tunity. These marching conquerors just 
gritted their teeth and said, “It ought to 
be done—what ought to be done can be 
done, for God is on the side of what’ ought 
to be done, and we will dare to do or die in 
the fray.” 

I really have never seen such determined, 
set purpose to win, and I have never seen 
such a sweet spirit of cooperation and 
willingness to sacrifice for the cause. It is 
hoped that the canvass may be made in the 
next six weeks, that the belding may be 


started early this fall. Brethren, you will 
be visited. Make up your mind to do some- 
thing worthy of your ability. We cannot 


build on ten and twenty-five-dollar subscrip- 

tions, but must have $100 to $500 subscrip- 

tions, and many of them. Three years will 

be given in which to pay them, one-third 

due August 1, 1915, and one-third in one 

— and one-third in two years from above 
ate. 

I must not say more, other than to say 
that it was great, in spirit, in enthusiasm, 
in purpose, in vision, and in its determina- 
tion to carry out its plans. Every dele- 
gate went home dedicated and consecrated 
to that task and not be “disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” 

E. A. WATKINS. 


*** Have you such a song? Mr. Nichols 
says: “There are songs unsung to harp or 
lute. The rhythmic years of a loving min- 
istry work out a sweet refrain. Some day 
it will be caught up by the choir that lingers 


along the shoreless seas.” 


*** Did you ever think superstition is 
sin? W. F. M. is credited with this senti- 
ment: “Superstition is sin. A few great 
men have had their superstitions, but that 
does not recommend superstition; on the 
contrary, it detracts from the greatness of 
the men. Our undivided trust must be in 
Him who said, ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’ ” 
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FOR OTHER FOUNDATION CAN NO MAN LAY THAN THAT IS LAID, WHICH IS JESUS CHRIST.—1 COR. 3:11. 


——— — — ——_—_—_— 


SHALL WE HAVE A FREE PRESS? 


HERE is war in Europe, such as 

the world never saw before, but 

let us not forget that a _ great 
battle is raging in the United States, 
such as this country has never wit- 
nessed. In ‘Europe it is a battle for 
the supremacy of militarism, while in the 
United States it is a battle for the 
supremacy of the principles of freedom. At 
this time the storm center of the conflict in 
the United States is in The Menace office at 
Aurora, Mo. That paper has been making 
war on the evils of Catholicism since its 
birth, now more than four years ago. Its 
fight has been incessant, seeking, as it says, 
not to interfere with the religious life and 
work of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
with its irreligious side, in which it has be- 
come a sort of political machine, with a 
purpose to dominate the political life of 
this nation in the interest of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. In doing this sort of 
work, The Menace has fought with a bold 
hand, declaring many dreadful things 
which it says come as the result of the 
political work of that body. The Catholic 
people have been greatly exasperated by 
the charges The Menace has made, till at 
last they have brought suit against that 
paper, which was to have been tried June 
14, but because of the sickness of one of 
The Menace owners, the suit has been put 
off till January, 1916. That will give time 
for both sides to do their best to gain a 
victory. If The Menace has done the Cath- 
olic hierarchy an injustice, intentionally, 
then upon proof of the fact, that paper will 
have to pay the penalty and abide by the 
consequences, but it is a high duty of every 
lover of freedom to see that The Menace 
has fair play. No one-sided judge should 
be allowed to sit in judgment on the case. 
Let not the trial be a matter of favor, but 
of fact. If The Menace has good grounds 
for what has been charged against the 
Catholic Church, that fact ought to be 
made known and well established for the 
benefit of the public. If The Menace has 
been unjust in its fight, then that fact 
should be shown and established, and for 
the reason that the freedom of this country 
is at stake. A desperate effort is making 
to destroy The Menace as the most dreaded 
foe of Romanism in the United States. If 
it can destroy that paper, it will pave the 
way to do as they please, and without fear 
of opposition. Indeed, The Tablet, a Roman 
Catholic paper, is quoted as saying if the 
suit against The Menace is won, then forty 
other papers which are unfriendly to the 
Catholic Church in the United States will 
be indicted in order to force their silence 
in their opposition, not to the Catholic 
Church, as such, but their opposition to its 
effort to dominate the United States Govern- 
ment for the advancement of its own 
politico-ecclesiastical purposes. To seek to 
muzzle the press of this country as a means 
of covering up its real aim and giving it 
the full liberty it desires, to have its own 
sweet will and way—well, that is more 
than the people of the United States will 





stand for. If The Menace deserves punish- 
ment, it must stand in its place and take 
it, but if that paper has only done its duty 
by the people of this country in seeking to 
show the dangers confronting us through 
the overmuch political activity of the Rom- 
an Catholic Church, then it will be indeed 
a black day for the institutions of this 
country, to say nothing of the hampering 
of the individual life of our people through 
the intrigue of a politico-ecclesiastical ma- 
chine, operated and controlled by the Pope 
of Rome. Whenever the fortunes of the 
United States must be dominated by a 
single man who lives in Rome, then a dark 
day will hover over our destiny as a nation. 
As we understand it, it is to prevent such 
a calamity that The Menace has spoken so 
boldly and so fearlessly. If this is true, 
then The Menace should be sustained both 
by the courts and by the people. 


Why are our Catholic friends so anxious 
to silence The Menace? If it has spoken 
falsely, then make it pay the penalty, but 
if it has only told the truth of the evils 
of the Roman hierarchy, then of all the pa- 
pers in this country, it is perhaps the most 
needed. 

If the Catholic hierarchy is dealing fair- 
ly and for the good of all the people, why 
should they fear criticism? As a Prot- 
estant, we do not hesitate to say, we have 
no objection to the freedom of the press, 
both secular and religious. If our Church 
is faithful to God and His people, she has 
no cause to fear criticism of her policy and 
work. We say by all means let the press 
be free to expose evil in the Protestant 
Churches, if such evil exists. If the press 
should become over bold and do the said 
churches a wrong, then the law of the land 
will punish the press. The church has 
nothing to fear from just criticism. It is 
just as true of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If her practices are right, not the forty 
newspapers she is now so anxious to silence 
can do her harm, and therefore there is no 
occasion to muzzle the press, except as in- 
dividual cases may appear. For one, we 
should be very sorry to see the press of 
the United States muzzled as to what it 
might wish to say of the Protestant 
Churches of the United States and their 
practices. If there is wrong in any Church, 
let it be shown. We can never drive dark- 
ness away by keeping the. light obscured. 
Turn on the light and let both the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Protestant 
Churches be liable to censure, if any paper 
or individual can show cause for such cen- 
sure. We cannot and must not muzzle the 
press in its relation to any Church. ‘11.2 
Church, in any such case, would itself be 
the heaviest loser, for as long as we are in 
the flesh, there will always be some nook or 
corner in which the flesh will rule, and if 
in ruling, it could be assured that no one 
would be allowed to criticise its practices, 
then most assuredly might we expect reck- 
lessness to run riot in such instances. 


Our institutions must remain free. Our 
press, secular and religious, must not be 






muzzled through any fear of criticism. 
There is but one legitimate limit to crit- 
icism, and that is the limit of truth. If 
any man shall dare go beyond that limit, 
the laws of the land will surely afford pro- 
tection. The Menace is a great friend to 
our country, if its criticisms are just, and 
so long as said criticisms cannot be shown 
to be unjust, no hand should be allowed to 
throttle its expressions of what is right. If 
The Menace is unjustly dealt with in the 
coming suit, and is silenced unjustly, it will 
be a great misfortune to both the Roman 
Catholic Church and the people of the 
United States. By all means, we insist 
that The Menace shall have a fair and im- 
partial trial, an honest and upright judge, 
and an honest and God-fearing jury, for if 
The Menace is dealt unfairly with in the 
coming suit, then other papers may expect 
the same treatment, and soon The United 
States will have no one to stand for the 
truth without fear or favor. 


HOW CAN IT BE DONE? 
CAN YOU ANSWER? 


The beloved and distinguished Ex-Presi- 
dent of Princeton Seminary, Dr. F. L. Pat- 
ten, was sometime since giving a lecture 
on John Huss, the Bohemian martyr of the 
fifteenth century, when he seemed to be con- 
fronted by men of the New Theology. As 
if facing them fearlessly, he stopped to ask: 
“Has any one yet ever solved the difficult 
problem of falling half-way down a preci- 
pice?” That was a poser, as we sometimes 
say. In the physical world it seems quite 
impossible to fall half-way down an open 
precipice. It is just as difficult for a man 
to fall half-way from the teachings of Jesus 
and then stop there. We have known many 
a case of that kind. Men have fallen half- 
way from fundamental truths, and hoped 
to stop there, but they did not. Usually 
they go right on to the bottom of the preci- 
pice, and the further they go, the faster 
they go. Dr. Patten faces the situation 
squarely and puts the case with force, as 
when he says: 


Men ask us if we are to keep nothing 
but the theology of the Reformation if 
there is no progress. Have we not 
moved since the days of Calvin and 
Luther? I do not care whether you 
read Calvin or Luther—and if you 
think I am an obscurantist you are 
mistaken. I am a modernist, and say 
that the question of the Reformation 
is ours. Where are you going to find 
an answer? They found it in the New 
Testament. When you find it there it 
is Christianity, and answer the ques- 
tion by interpreting the New Testa- 
ment. 

If vou are honest, then, you take the 
New Testament in totality. You do not 
cut out a little here and there, omitting 
the epistles and holding Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, and saying that in them 
you have the human Jesus, a good code 
of ethics. When you take the New 
Testament in its totality you have 
something and must estimate it at its 
face value if you want to know what 
the early Christians thought about 
Christianity. 

The modern minimizer of the gospel 
takes a few tablets of doctrine, dis- 
solves them in a gallon or two of the 
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rosewater of sentimentality, puts a 
little in an atomizer, and sprays the 
congregation to an accompaniment of 
the sweetness of Christianity and the 
fragrance of a benevolent life. 

The New Testament tells but one 
story—that man is a sinner, that he 
has been redeemed, that the only way 
of salvation is through faith in Jesus 
Christ. Don’t talk to me about “value 
judgments.” You can’t believe with 
all your heart what you have already 
rejected with all your head. If one 
says to me, “I accept Jesus only as a 
human being teaching a code of ethics,” 
I reply, “Where are you going to 
stop?” Has any one ever yet solved 


the difficult problem of falling half- 

way down a precipice? For a Christ- 

tianity the results of which do not 
transcend the grave I have no use. 

You may be tempted to ask: “Is that 
charitable?” Will you be kind enough to 
point us to the place in the New Testament 
where truth is enjoined to have charity to- 
ward falsehood? In the kingdom of Christ 
truth is everything and error is only a 
poison, a most dangerous poison. Shall we 
have charity for poison? If so, shall we 
take the poison into our own stomachs? If 
not, is it safe to give to another that which 
we refuse? Did you ever do, or see done, 
what Dr. Patten declares has been done? 
See his third paragraph in the quotation 
above. We fear he does not overdraw the 
picture. How true do his words ring to 
the truth of the New Testament when he 
declares you cannot believe with all your 
heart that which your head has already re- 
jected. Beloved, let us hold to the truth of 
God! 


A LITTLE JAUNT IN THE SOUTHLAND 
No. 2 : 

Before leaving Elon’s last and best com- 
mencement, we had the privilege of taking 
tea in company with Dr. Coffin at the Chris- 
tian Orphanage, which is located at Elon 
College, or at least nearby. It was not the 
first visit to this most highly-prized institu- 
tion. We have always found pleasure in 
similar visits and for a twofold reason, 
viz.: Evidences of good management of 
the Orphanage and the fruits, as they seem 
to be ripening, in the lives of the children. 
If we remember correctly, there are now 
in this institution between fifty-five and 
sixty orphans, and they are being well 
cared for and beautifully trained. It is a 
high privilege to be permitted to sit down 
to tea in the midst of such a company of 
orphans and witness personally the good 
fruits of that work in the personal conduct 
of the children. We have rarely been in 
the home of a well-ordered family at meal- 
time and seen better conduct on the part of 
two or three children about the table than 
we saw on this occasion on the part of the 
entire group of nearly sixty children. Their 
fine behavior called for comment at once. 
Through the entire meal the best of child 
conduct was in evidence. We heard not a 
complaint, not a growl, not a cry (though 
there are some very small children)—the 
behavior was beautiful, and that is no small 
tribute to the management of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. O. Cox and their assistants. You 
say: “But they were perhaps instructed to 
be good, as company was coming.” Pos- 
sibly, but did you ever know a child that 
is not most likely to do his worst when you 
most wish him to do his best? That is 
what we have frequently found to be the 
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fact in the case. We believe these children 
behaved so well because they have been 
trained to behave. We know of no more 
beautiful charity in the work of the 
Christian Church than is this orphanage 
work. We only wish all of our people could 
see it for themselves. In that case, we feel 
sure the Orphanage would be liberally pro- 
vided for, and much money. which now goes 
to pleasure, or some selfish end, would be 
transformed in a sense, into boy- and girl- 
character, and there is no better use to 
which Christian men and women can put 
their means—really the Lord’s means 
which He has placed in their care for wise 
and holy uses in His name. Dr. Coffin ex- 
pressed himself as impressed much as here- 
in indicated, and we believe truly that many 
more of our people should be helping to 
sustain this beautiful charity. They have 
many urgent needs, which can be easily 
supplied by our people, even without 
sacrifice, and yet we permit the orphans 
to remain under our care with many wants 
not supplied. Beloved, this does not become 
a Christian people who seek to follow the 
teachings of Christ. If you are interested 
in doing this work, then write to Rev. J. O. 
Cox, Elon College, N. C. So far as we are 
informed, this is the only orphanage the 
Christian Church has under its care, and 
most certainly we can take better, yes, the 
best of care of it, if only we will think 
and feel our responsibility. The children 
are in a fine climate, with the best of drink- 
ing water—let us see that they are other- 
wise well provided for, and we shall be the 
happier as we realize that our money is 
being transformed into human character— 
giving boys and girls, who are denied the 
blessings of parents and a good parental 
roof, other than as we provide such a roof 
in the Orphanage. 

Thursday morning, bright and early, we 
left Elon and the hospitable home of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harper, where we had been 
splendidly entertained during the com- 
mencement, for Richmond, Va., where we 
spent a day with Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Crews, 
old-time friends of the long ago. During Fri- 
day, Mr. Crews put his automobile at our 
disposal, and the first place we visited was 
the site of Old Richmond College, our Alma 
Mater. But the scene which greeted us on 
arriving there was saddening to an old stu- 
dent of the “seventies.” A great change 
had been wrought. The massive buildings 
of other days had been largely torn down, 
a street had been cut through the campus, 
and the old college grounds, so dear to 
many, are fast becoming a part of the new 
section of the city, and that fact brings me 
to say that the most wonderful growth has 
taken place in that city. Only a few places 
could I locate with certainty. 
spot where I believed the old home of the 
great and lamented Rev. J. L. M. Curry, 
D. D., LL. D., once my professor in English 
and Philosophy in Richmond College, lived, 
but everything was so changed I could not 
make sure of either the building or the 
location. Where an open corn-field was in 
my school days, now stands magnificent city 
residences—a revolution, or an evolution, 
which? At any rate the Richmond of my 
college days is no more, but in its place 
has arisen a beautiful, modern city, which is 
just now in its “teens,” so far as its growth 
and thrift are concerned. 
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But perhaps my reader will ask what 
about the college—what has become of it? 
Oh, our Baptist brethren are wise in their 
day and generation. When the city began 
to crowd them, they saw the wisdom of 
moving out of the way and making room 
for the inevitable—so they have gone six or 
seven miles in the country to the west, 
where they have bought a large tract of 
land and are building for the service of 
the next fifty, or possibly, one hundred 
years. The Richmond College of to-day is 
far in advance of the same institution 
thirty years ago. The city is following 
right after them, and in ten years most 
likely they will be again within the city 
limits. Well, good luck to the Old College, 
even if she has forsaken the haunts of 
earlier days. She is doing well and evi- 
dently in good hands, if we may judge of 
the outlook as it seems to us to-day. 

Parting with my hospitable friends in the 
capital city of Virginia, I went to Waverly, 
Va., where 1 spent a few hours in the homes 
of Judge and Mrs. J. F. West, former 
parishioners, and also with Rev. J. L. 
Foster, the pastor of the Waverly Christian 
church, and his family. The stay here was 
delightful and the hospitality abundant. I 
found many signs of growth in our Waverly 
work. A staid conservatism is about the 
only thing in the way of larger and much 
better things for this work. Bro. Foster is 
working hard and seeking to bring things 
to pass for the good of the cause of Christ. 
While here, we had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a part of the closing exercises of the 
high school, and these were very creditable. 
Space forbids, or we might give a picture 
of school work in Virginia, which indicates 
progress. They have some very talented 
pupils. While in Waverly we enjoyed a 
drive to the famous Coppahaunk Springs. 
It is fine mineral water. As you will see, 
the spring bears an Indian name, showing 
the Indians knew and appreciated its value. 

I hope to finish my little jaunt over old 
camping-grounds in our next issue. 

a.°F: B. 
AUSTIN CRAIG 

This is a name that many people in the 
Christian Church delight to hear mentioned, 
for they cherish the memory of this father 
in our Church with true affection. Tuesday, 
June 8, was a day to be remembered with 
deep interest by those who were present in 
Weston Hall, Defiance, Ohio, when a beau- 
tiful portrait of Dr. Craig was presented to 
the president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Christian Biblical Institute. This was 
made possible by the daughters of Dr. Craig 
and at their request was presented by S. Q. 
Helfenstein, which Dr. Morrill accepted 
with a beautiful tribute to Dr. Craig. The 
presence of the picture created a delightful 
atmosphere of reminiscence and among the 
large audience present were Dr. S. S. New- 
house, a life-long friend of Dr. Craig, and 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell, also a life-long 
friend, whose labor in preparing two vol- 
umes of “Writings and Addresses” of Aus- 
tin Craig for publication is highly appre- 
ciated by members of the family. Bro. E. L. 
Goodwin, also a personal friend of Dr. 
Craig, was present. Those who visit Defi- 
ance College should not fail to see this ex- 
cellent portrait, which has a place in Wes- 
ton Hall. SAQUIN. 
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*** The Ebenezer Christian church, 
Fairfield, Iowa, will hold their annual 
Home-coming on Sunday, July 20. Every- 
body is invited. 


*** Dr. J. G. Bishop preached for the Co- 
lumbus Christian church last Sunday and 
reports a good day. The Columbus church 
is on the outlook for a pastor. 


*** Rev. Pressley E. Zartmann spent last 
week in Pennsylvania, looking after Sun- 
day-school and Endeavor work. He will 
doubtless give us a report of his trip. 


*** The papers are speaking highly of 
Dr. Harper’s book, The Making of Men. It 
is a book that has real merit and we wish 
that a copy might find a place in every 
home among us. 


*** Rev. Rue Burnell, of Merom, Ind., 
who recently graduated at Union Christian 
College, has been called to the pastorate of 
the Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Christian church 
and has accepted. He will take up the work 
the third Sunday in August. 


*** Dr. Whitaker’s book, Evenings With 
Uncle ’Bijah, will soon be ready for the pur- 
chaser. Orders may be sent to Mr. Netum 
Rathbun, Manager, Dayton, Ohio. Those 
who know Dr. Whitaker well, have in mind 
the treat in store for the reader. 


*** Please publish in HERALD columns 
that Rev. T. M. Strange, of Bazaar, Kansas, 
is a minister in good standing in the North- 
ern Kansas Christian Conference. Through 
a mistake his name was omitted from the 
Annual.—Clarissa Davis, Secretary. 


*** Rev. Orman T. Headley, on account 
of Mrs. Headley’s health, has left the work 
at Eastport, Maine, and has gone to his 
farm in the mountains of Tennessee. His 
address is Crab Orchard, Tenn. He is a 
young man and ought to be kept busy in 
the Master’s vineyard. 


*** Rev. W. H. Sando, now pastor at 
Versailles, Ohio, has received and accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Christian 
church at Danville, Ill. We wish our broth- 
er and his new charge great success in doing 
the Lord’s work. He will begin his work at 
Danville September 1. 


*** Dr. W. H. Denison and the people 
of the Memorial Christian Temple, Nor- 
folk, Va., are planning to build an addition 
to the Temple for the sake of accommodat- 
ing the Sunday-school. They are planning 
to begin after July 1. We wish them great 
success. The Old Temple is doing a good 
work. 

*** The Teachers and Officers Journal, 
edited by Bro. Hermon Eldredge, Erie, Pa., 
ought to have a place in the literature of 
every teacher and officer in our Sunday- 
schools. Give it a trial, and see if you do 
not get more than you pay, out of the ex- 
periment. Address all orders to Mr. Netum 
Rathbun, Manager, C. P. A. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


*** Are you a praying man, or woman? 
Do you sometimes question the reason for 


a prayer life? There are many reasons, but 
just one now may put you to thinking: “Fol- 
lowing the prayer of faith comes the touch 
of power that demonstrates that the Pente- 
costal dispensation continues with all the 
characteristics described in the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
That touch is an experience. The promise of 
it never fails where faith is present.” 


*** We are looking forward to our con- 
ference with keen anticipation and some 
anxiety. We have no reason for discour- 
agement, but we long to see more churches 
established and a more triumphant note in 
our annual gatherings. If we do not under- 
take larger enterprises we will never receive 
larger gifts from our people. Instead of 
using our strength in the struggle to keep 
what we have, we ought to be reaching out 
and making decided gains every year.—J. 
N. Dales, Toronto, Canada. 


*** Prof. J. N. Dales, Dean of Kirton 
Hall, Toronto, writes that “two graduate 
students who desire further opportunities 
for study can be accommodated at the Hall, 
which will be open, as heretofore, October 1. 
Preference will be given to those who are 
willing to supply services in our churches 
in Sundays on call. For such men, board 
with light, heat, and room attendance will 
be provided for $2.50 per week. No other 
fees in connection with the Hall.” That is 
a good opportunity for some young man who 
wishes to continue his studies. 


*** Rev. J. G. Bishop, D. D., who was 
last November appointed special solicitor 
for our Mission Board, is now in his eighty- 
second year, and still he is young enough 
to do good work, for since his appointment 
as special solicitor, he has secured for mis- 
sions, $2,250.00. That is a good record for 
the first half of the year. We wish he may 
go on doing as well through the last half 
of the year. He is, as we sometimes say, 
an “old war horse,” and he knows how to 
scent the battle from afar, as well as he 
knows how to gain a victory. 


*** The thing we need to do is to give 
our Sunday-schools some objective—a work 
to do other than the study of the lesson. 
The Sunday-schools of the Christian 
Church, if given the opportunity, will, we 
believe, do a great work for missions, or 
for education, or it may be for both. But 
we must give them an opportunity and help 
them to do the work by giving them a 
leader in such an effort. We believe we 
could name the leader, if our people would 
only see the wisdom of the effort and pull 
together in that direction. Let us think 
about it and pray over it—it may be that we 
can do more than we think we can. At 
least it is worth an honest effort. 


*** President W. A. Harper, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C., is almost a man of all work. 
We see by The Morning Star of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., that he attended the State Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, recently held in 
that city. Before that body he delivered 
four addresses, the last being for the Con- 


secration service. The Star pronounces that 
address a masterly effort. He has ad- 
dressed three high schools in their com- 
mencement exercises (at Siler City, N. C., 
Waverly, Va., and Chase City, Va.), and 
preached twice last Sunday, although he is 
a layman, and besides he has kept the col- 
lege stenographer busy, and already thinks 
he sees a good outlook for Elon for next 
term. It is good to know how to work to 
advantage. 


*** We had the pleasure of a call last 
week from Drs. Rowland and Denison, of 
Virginia. They had been attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Trustees of The Chris- 
tian Biblical Institute and the commence- 
ment of Defiance College. They reported 
Defiance as in good shape and going for- 
ward in a most hopeful way. It was Dr. 
Rowland’s first visit to Defiance. He was 
quite surprised at the extensive plant they 
have in operation. President McReynolds 
is again in place and pushing to the front 
with the great work of the two institutions 
—Defiance College and The Christian Bib- 
lical Institute. He is president of both. 
His administration covers only about twelve 
or fourteen years, but it looks as if it might 
have been twenty, so large is the plant and 
the attendance. 


*** Good news this Monday morning, 
June 14, from the dear old Memorial Chris- 
tian Temple, Norfolk, Va. Yesterday (June 
13) was the time of their annua! foreign 
mission offering. Dr. Denison telegraphs as 
follows: “Offering to-day is one thousand 
and forty-two dollars. Pledges are not all 
in.’ The Temple is getting ready to build 
a six thousand dollar annex to accommo- 
date the crowded Sunday-school, but in the 
face of this undertaking, the Temple stands 
true to her missionary spirit and makes this 
handsome offering for foreign missions. If 
all of our churches would do as well in pro- 
portion to ability, our mission work would 
move to the front in service. Though the 
Temple lost heavy financially in the forma- 
tion of the Third church, yet she maintains 
her standards for the work in hand splen- 
didly. 

*** In this issue you will find some ex- 
ceptional articles. One is from the pen of 
Dean Caris, of Defiance College. One is 
the address of Mr. Fairfax Harrison, Pres- 
ident of The Southern Railway, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which he delivered at Elon Col- 
lege commencement last May. Another is 
an account of how Isabella, daughter of 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, liberated 
something like 40,000 slaves in Brazil, 
when serving as her father’s representative, 
while he was away ill. Do not miss it, 
for if you do, you will miss a rare account 
of the noble and self-sacrificing act of a 
heroine indeed. Another interesting art- 
icle in this issue is, What Is a College? 
written by Miss Mason, of North Carolina. 
There is yet another, Doomed to Live, by 
Miss Utley. The title is rather forbidding, 
but the article is good. There are also 
other articles of special interest. 
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AN EDITORIAL SURVEY OF THE HORIZON 


Wasting Precious Seed 


To men who are often submerged with 
books, tracts, papers, and such like liter- 
ature, many a precious message is thrown 
away simply because they cannot use all 
that comes to their hand. This fact is 
forcibly brought out in a tract from the 
pen of Dr. Chas. L. White, Secretary of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society. We will 
give the story and its lesson in the words 
of Dr. White, as follows: 

Mary, a servant girl in a minister’s fam- 
ily, becomes interested in missions and then 
converted and then is lead to be baptized 
and unite with the church by reading tracts 
which she found in the minister’s waste- 
basket. The Watchman-Examiner thus 
comments: “This is a very delicate but 
keen satire on the practices of some min- 
isters who pride themselves on throwing 
things into the waste-basket. A too hasty 
practice of this sort loses to them many 


things which would add to the interest and 
usefulness of their sermons.” 


Paradoxical But True 


When men of the world look for position 
the thought of ease and a big salary is in- 
viting. This may be natural, but it is not 
the way with men who are truly God-called. 
The self-appointed minister of the gospel 
will most likely be as quick to look for the 
place of ease and large remuneration as 
are men of the world, but these will not 
count with men upon whom God has laid 
His hand for service. Of course, God-called 
men have to live as well as other men, but 
they will not lay the stress on ease and 
money as a condition of their field of labor. 
The man who is moving under the call of 
God will find pleasure in trying the hard 
places, being assured that the Master is 
calling for his service. Dr. John Clifford, 
the distinguished Baptist minister of Eng- 
land, is quoted as giving an illustration of 
this fact. He said: “Sometime ago..... 
a minister visited a college to tell the 
students about India, and to invite them to 
become missionaries. He assured them that 
they would have a good time, a decent house 
with sheltering veranda, and plenty of serv- 
ants to wait upon them. Not a man volun- 
teered! A few months afterward, a man 
went to the same college from the Congo 
to ask for volunteers to step into the gaps 
which had been made by missionaries who 
had lost their lives. He said to them: ‘It 
will most likely mean death to you,’ but 
six of them forthwith offered their services. 
It is Christ’s way to call for those who will 
press through the narrow gate.” 


Main Issues and Side Issues 


Side issues are popular, while main 
issues are often shunned, and yet the main 
issue must be met and settled before we 
can make the side issues highly effective. 
Let us illustrate the idea by a reference to 
the great temperance issue. Personally we 
are in favor of the most drastic measures 
to stop the sale of liquor in the United 
States. It is a curse tq our people, and in 
no sense a blessing, and yet we are working 
at it so earnestly in a way that at best can 
bring only a precarious deliverance from 
the curse. We are trying to make our 
nation dry by law, and we are heartily in 
favor of making it unlawful to sell strong 


drink in any form. It is the best we think 
we can do, and if we do it, we shall con- 
gratulate ourselves for having fought and 
won a great battle in behalf of the human 
race. And so it would be, but the main 
issue carried to a success would mean much 
more to individuals and to the nation. Do 
you ask, “What is the main issue?” It is 
to raise a generation of men and women 
who would not so much as enter a saloon, 
much less drink of its poisonous beverages. 
That is the greater task of the Christian 
world, and by far the more important task. 
We may make the nation dry by vote, and 
we hope we may, but when that is accom- 
plished, we shall have to stand guard over 
the situation, or the curse will be voted 
back upon the country. If we make the 
nation dry by so training men and women 
as that they would have nothing to do with 
it, not even to entering a saloon, then we 
should accomplish the much greater victory, 
and with the prospect of having it stand 
on and on through time, as the ages come 
and go. Let us do our best to make our 
nation dry, but let that be only the begin- 
ning of the greater task of keeping the 
nation dry by rearing a race of men and 
women who have no love for strong drink. 
Under the blessings of God it can be done, 
but we shall need a brave and determined 
people to accomplish so great a task, but 
it must be done before our country can 
feel secure from the ravages of the curse 
of strong drink. The battle must be begun 
and fought on our knees—the fathers and 
mothers of this nation must get ready for 
this larger undertaking, if a saloonless na- 
tion is to be kept saloonless permanently. 
Let us begin the work. To the main issue, 
beloved! 


Awakening to the True Situation 

It takes a lifetime to learn how to live 
and then we die. Is it not one of the 
strangest facts in human experience that 
man is so blinded to his own highest in- 
terests and so committed to the ways that 
end in death? The American people are 
considered a quick-witted folk, and yet we 
have been slow, very slow, to learn the 
dangers of the ways we take. We busy 
ourselves with trifles and neglect the 
weightier matters of life. We learn school 
books, but fail to grasp the significance of 
truths which are in reality vital to life in 
time and in eternity. We have studied 
this and that science, but have never taken 
seriously the effects of the way we live. We 
are masters of art, we are historians, we 
are geographers, we are electricians, we are 
philosophers, we are lawyers, we are physi- 
cians, we are farmers, we are merchants, 
we are bankers, but we have not become 
masters of the way men and women ought 
to live in order to promote the highest ends 
of living and serving in the kingdom of God 
among men. We are not moderate, but im- 
moderate, in our ways of living and doing, 
and hence, instead of lengthening, we are 
shortening, life and cutting off its priv- 
ileges, its fruits, its honors, its opportun- 
ities and its victories, and all because we 
have given the most careful attention to 
trifles and neglected to study and practice 
the true way of living the earthly life. Two 





of our great failures have come in the way 
we have governed and directed our appe- 
tites in the matter of eating and drinking. 
Some of us talk much of intemperance in 
drinking, but forget that we may be very 
intemperate in eating. Many men have de- 
stroyed their chances of usefulness quite 
as quickly by overeating as have others by 
overdrinking. An exchange says: 


Those who with great self-righteousness 
bewail this unconscious suicidal practice of 
the indulger in alcoholic drinks, but who 
are themselves intemperate in eating, will 
not feel so self-satisfied when they learn 
that marked overweight has a material ef- 
fect in shortening life, especially after 
middle age. For men who were forty 
pounds above the average weight for their 
years the average lifetime of those who 
were insured at forty-five was about four 
years less than for those of normal weight, 
or above the length of days of those who 
at time of insurance took considerable al- 
cohol and afterward probably took more. 

The unprejudiced official report on this 
subject reads as follows: “The public 
should understand that marked overweight 
is a serious handicap to length of life. The 
adage, ‘Laugh and grow fat,’ is not good 
advice for the man or woman who is in- 
clined to be heavy. Diabetes, Bright’s dis- 
ease, heart disease, and apoplexy cause a 
large proportion of the deaths among the 
overweights. While the overeater does 
not exert such a bad social influence as the 
excessive drinker, the former is also short- 
ening his life by lack of moderation.” 


The same exchange brings out fact as to 
the cause of drinking intoxicating liquors, 
as follows: 


Forty-three life insurance companies of 
this country and Canada have had their 
mortality records for the last twenty-five 
years carefully tabulated to determine the 
effects of occupation and general habits up- 
on the length of days of their two million 
deceased policy holders. Proprietors of 
saloons, whether bar-keepers or not, show 
a mortality of seventy per cent. above the 
average; men connected with breweries 
have a mortality of thirty- three per cent. 
and wholesale dealers in alcoholic drinks, 
twenty per cent. above the normal. This 
represents a loss of life to each person of 
from two and a half to five years. The 
free use of alcoholic drinks is held respon- 
sible for at least a large number of the 
premature deaths. 

Among those who had used alcohol in ex- 
cess, but at the time of insurance were con- 
sidered temperate, the death rate was fifty 
per cent. too high, and in those who had 
been intemperate, but had led a reformed 
life for two years before taking out insur- 
ance, the average lifetime was shortened 
three years. Those insured persons who 
took regularly over two glasses of beer or 
one glass of whiskey per day, but who were 
not considered by the insurance companies 
as drinking “in excess,’”’ showed an increas- 
ed mortality of fifty per cent. over the 
“steady” drinker who at the time of insur- 
ance, took less than the above amounts. 
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Question—What is “the dead line” so often men- 
tioned in connection with the life-work of the min- 
ister of the gospel? 


The “dead line” is the point of inactivity 
in the age of a man. In some case it oc- 
curs much earlier than in others. Many 
ministers are considered as too old to be 
useful at fifty, others at sixty, and still 
others are found to be active to the end of 
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life. 


Dr. F. B. Myer, of London, is 
seventy-two years old, and yet he has just 
accepted the pastorate of Christ Church, 
London, and that for his second pastorate. 
The best remedy for “the dead line” is true 
consecration to God and an earnest and per- 
sistent study of the Bible. These two ele- 
ments make a man fresh and vigorous in 
his thought, and usually the fresh and vig- 
orous man will not fall on “the dead line” 
in advance of the days of his strength. 


Question—You preachers keep urging us people in 
the pew to a better life now, in preparation for the 
life which is to come. I think I am about as good 
as my neighbors, and sometimes I think I am 
better. I fail to see why you are so insistent. 


No surer evidence is needed to show that 
you have not a correct idea of what the 
Christian life is. The Christian life is not 
being as good as your neighbor, but it is 
reaching the ideals of the Word of God. 
Do not compare yourself with your neigh- 
bors, but measure yourself by the Word of 
God, with the life of Christ as your stand- 
ard. So long as you compare yourself with 
your neighbor, you will have a misleading 
standard. The (London) Christian says: 


Railway traffic would become disorganiz- 
ed if the driver of one train grew careless 
as to keeping the time, because he was not 
more behind than others. The standard 
for each is absolute punctuality. And God’s 
standard is entire obedience. 


“As good as others,” is not your stand- 
ard, but obedience to God’s Word and loy- 
alty to the teachings of His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 


Question—What is the telescribe? 
are talking of such an instrument. 


The “telescribe” is Mr. Edison’s latest 
invention. It promises to be of great serv- 
ice in the business world. One of our ex- 
changes tells of its character as fellows: 


I see the papers 


Mr. Edison announced early last week 
the perfecting of a valuable auxiliary of 
telephonic communication. It is said to be 
a result of thirty-seven years’ experimenta- 
tion. The name of the device is “tele- 
scribe.” It is a combination of the tele- 
phone and phonograph, a long distance dic- 
tating machine which doubles back. The 
mechanics of the telescribe are not compli- 
cated. It is used with the ordinary tele- 
phone, but with two receivers. One is fitted 
to the arm of dictating phonograph; the 
other is used in the ordinary manner. A 
record of what both persons say is made at 
each end of the line. A stenographer writes 
out what the record says and copies are 
interchanged for confirmation. Mr. Edison 
regards its commercial possibilities almost 
unlimited. He believes it will do away with 
a great amount of letter-writing in the 
making of business agreements. The phon- 
ograph makes voices easily recognizable, 
and Mr. Edison is confident that telescribe 
records will be accepted as conclusive on 
the vart of business men as signed letters 
are now. 


Question—Why do you suppose so much stress is 
laid on humility in the Bible? Is there really any 
virtue in it? 


Because genuine humility is teachable 
and usable, while pride cannot learn and 
does not wish to know—it knows enough, or 
at least it thinks so. The humble is capable 
of greater usefulness in the Lord’s work be- 
cause the truly humble soul knows how to 
lean upon the Lord and to trust, not its 
own, but the Lord’s strength. It has been 


said that some one asked one of the old- 
time saints how he could accomplish so 
much in the Lord’s work. He said: 
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I have thought about that myself and 
this may be the reason why. The Lord 
looked down from heaven upon the earth. 
“Where can I find the weakest, the. littlest, 
the meanest man on the face of the earth?” 
Then He saw me and said: “Now I have 
found him, and I will work through him; 
he won’t be proud of it, he will see that I 
am only using him because of his littleness 
and insignificance.” 


Another has said: 


When we learn to let God use us as His 
instruments for the accomplishment of His 
work, we shall reach the highest point of 
efficiency. Pride prevents, while humility 
promotes, our efficiency as an instrument in 
God’s hand. 


Question—What can we preachers do with tramp- 
ing church members? By that I mean church mem- 
bers who leave one community and go to another, 
but fail to take their church letter and connect them- 
selves with the church where they are now living. 


That is a serious trouble and it is hard 
to find an effective remedy. We have heard 
of one city where a certain denomination 
had one little struggling church. It could 
hardly maintain its existence, though in 
that city there were 800 people living who 
were members of churches of the same faith 
—they had come in from other places, but 
had not connected themselves with that 
little, struggling church. The thought is 
terrible! More real religion is needed. If 
men and women were living in vital union 
with their Lord, you could not under ordi- 
nary circumstances keep them out of the 
church. To be a tramp church member is 
not much better than to be a tramp citizen, 
wandering around from place to place. We 
have no language to express the shame of 
such a way to live the Christian life. Let 
us start a campaign to arouse these tramps 
to a sense of the duty they owe to the 
Church of Christ. It is a shame to your 
life and your profession as a Christian to 
go tramping around, practically not a mem- 
ber anywhere, and doing no special work 
for the Lord’s cause. Awake, brother, sis- 
ter, and get busy—there is much to do— 
and the first thing is to join the church 
where you live, and then get busy. 





Question—What are we to understand the new bag- 
gage law to mean to the traveler? 


In keeping with this new age, we have a 
new baggage law, which has just gone into 
effect. Congress has made a law to govern 
baggage passing from one State to another. 
“Under the tariffs now in force, railroads 
transport without charge baggage to the 
value of one hundred dollars, but when the 
new law goes into effect, there will be made, 
over and above this free limit, a charge 
of ten cents for each extra one hundred 
dollars’ worth of baggage. Each passenger 
will have to declare the value of his bag- 
gage in each instance. The passenger will 
present his ticket to the baggage agent, 
who will hand to the passenger a printed 
form in which the value will be inserted 
in writing, after which it will be signed by 
the passenger. If the value is more than 
one hundred dollars, the extra charge of 
ten cents for every additional one hundred 
dollars, or fraction thereof, will be made. 
Failure to give truthfully the value of prop- 
erty is a misdemeanor. For instance, if a 
passenger gives the value of the contents 
of his trunk as one hundred dollars, and 
the trunk goes astray, and is later recov- 
ered, and found to contain articles worth 
$200, the passenger has violated the law 
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and may be sent to jail. In case a trunk’s 
contents are worth $600, the passenger will 
say so and his check will be issued to him 
when he has paid ten cents for each addi- 
tional one hundred dollars, which in this 
case would be fifty cents.” 


Question—What is the work of the American Bible 
Society ? 

As we understand it, this society exists 
for the one purpose of extending the circu- 
lation of the Bible among the people. Dur- 
ing the year but recently closed, the society 
work reached a total of 6,370,485 volumes. 
This is considered one of the society’s best 
years, surpassing the work of last year, 
when there was no war, by 1,119,289 vol- 
umes, and that surpassed the year before 
by 1,201,566 volumes. The distribution of 
Bibles in the home field last year surpassed 
that of the previous year by 89,025 volumes 
and the foreign field by 1,050,261 volumes. 
Since the founding of the Bible Society 
about one hundred years ago, it has cir- 
culated 109,890,356 volumes, or an average 
of more than one million a year. 


The increase in the circulation of the 
Bible last year, we are told, was due to a 
large increase in its circulation made on 
mission fields in the Far East. The giving 
of the Bible in the native tongue of the 
people in all parts of the world is one of 
the aims of the Bible Society. This record 
shows how missionary work is gaining in 
heathen lands, for where no mission work 
is done, there is practically no demand for 
the Bible. Any book which can command 
the sale of one million of copies each year, 
for over one hundred years, must be indeed 
a live book, against which no amount of 
talk by its enemies seems to avail to hinder 
the growth of the influence of the Bible. 
Indeed, no human talk, no matter how “in- 
telligent” it may be, can avail to destroy the 
power of the Bible over the masses of the 
people. The old Book has gone through ten 
thousand battles, but to-day it shows more 
vigor and real life-power than any other 
book in all the world, no matter who may 
have been the author of the book. The man 
who desires to desert the Bible because of 
what a few enemies say of its worth is to 
be pitied. He may believe he is an “intel- 
lectual giant,” but the rest of us know how 
sadly mistaken he is. 


THE MAKING OF MEN 


It is a real pleasure to me to bear testi- 
mony to the value of the book, The Making 
of Men, by W. A. Harper, LL. D., presi- 
dent of Elon College. 

The book is readable, interesting, and 
logical. Doctor Harper is a writer of force, 
clearness, and conclusion. He knows what 
he wants to say, and the way he wants 
to say it, and so he says it. 

The book is of more than ordinary value 
and especially so to those who are frequent- 
ly called upon to discuss the live questions of 
the day. It is written by a busy school 
man and it has not only the endorsement 
of logic, philosophy, history, and argument, 
but of his own experience as well. 

You will neither regret the cost of the 
book nor the time it takes to read it when 
once you have read it. 

3. F. BURNETT. 

June 7, 1915. 
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A People Alive to Real Progress=The Torch of Our Fathers=Perfect Equality Not Conducive to Progress= 
Political Liberty—Sir Thomas Elyot’s Thought=The Study of Humanities=True Classical 


Study—Path of Virtue and Vice—Vice and Naughtiness=The Joy of Work Well Done 


BY FAIRFAX HARRISON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


President of the Southern Railway 


(The following address was delivered at Elon College, N. C., for the graduates of the class of 1915. 


speaker. 


“To the entent that I wyll declare howe 
gouernours of realmes and cities may be 
prepared, I will use the policie of a wyse 
and counnynge gardener: who purposynge 
to haue in his gardeine a fyne and preciouse 
herbe, that shulde be to hym and all others 
repairynge thereto, excellently comodiouse 
or pleasant, he will first serche throughout 
his gardeyne where he can finde the most 
melowe and fertile erth; and therein wil he 
put the sede of the herbe to growe and be 
norisshed.”—Sir Thomas Elyot. 


It is our pride to term the South conserv- 
ative, not, as some Philistines connote the 
word, with an intendment of what is be- 
hind the times, but with a congratulatory 
appreciation that here are a people alive to 
all the real progress of the age in which 
we live, but still clinging with respect to 
that concept which spells patriotism—the 
subordination of the individual to the com- 
munity under equal laws. Here, as in few 
parts of our broad United States, men still 
regard that as good which their fathers did 
because their fathers did it. We live at the 
end of an old era as well as at the begin- 
ning of a new. We can still look back with 
perspective while our eyes are beginning to 
reflect the light of vision of the future. 
With this great privilege of immediate con- 
tact with a background of which we can 
well be proud, surrounded by the stately 
relics of a race which moved slowly per- 
haps, but was guided more by principle than 
by sentiment and emotion—a race which 
none dares contemn, but all gentlemen are 
bred to honor—it is fitting that the South 
should equip her sons for the contests of the 
new life with whatever is best in the tra- 
dition of the past; that we should pass on 
the torch our forefathers passed to us, if 
it still illuminates, as I shall to-day try to 
maintain that it does. 


Is the Modern Creed Right? 


Our modern creed tells us that those who 
laid the foundation of our nation demanded 
too large a sacrifice of the inherent rights 
of the individual to the general good of the 
commonweal; that for all the fine French 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the government which resulted from it 
was rather a government of man than of 
men and women; in fine, that it gave oppor- 
tunity for the very things it sought to over- 
throw—the growth of classes and special 
privilege. In our reaction it may be ques- 
tioned whether we are not going too far in 
our concern for the individual, and whether 
a modicum of that kind of education which 
formed the principles of the Fathers might 
not teach us that after all, the rights of 
the individual conservatively might ever be 
subjected to such limitation as sentimental- 
ity can not be expected to appreciate, but 
which wisdom, founded on a knowledge of 
human history, and indeed of Nature her- 
self, can safely impose. One is reminded 
of a philosophical observation by Darwin: 


Perfect equality among the individuals 
composing the Fuegian tribes must for a 
long time retard their civilization. As we 
see those animals whose instinct compels 
them to live in society, and obey a chief, are 
most capable of improvement, so it is with 
the races of mankind. Whether we look at 
it as a cause or a consequence, the most 
civilized always have the most artificial gov- 
ernments. 


There have been three previous periods in 
the history of the world when men, in re- 
action against the tyranny of classes or of 
states, were actuated by that high passion 
of idealism for the individual which breath- 
ed through the last inaugural address which 
has come to us from the Capitol in Washing- 
ton. The literature of Greece reveals a mo- 
ment when men were freeing themselves 
from the grip of the state and seeking an 
unrestrained expression of individual rights, 
with the privilege to discover and to ex- 
plore themselves. It is no longer the age 
of Aeschylus, finding its catharsis in the 
poet’s rehearsal of the fortunes and feelings 
of kings and prophets and princely hero- 
ines—it is the age of Euripides the disin- 
tegrator, who searched the heart of personal 
experience and gave a poignant expression 
to what he discovered. He in turn yielded 
the stage to Menander and the unheroic 
emotions of Everyman in the New Comedy, 
just as Browning has given way to Bernard 
Shaw. 


At the End of a Splendid History 


Again, at the end of the splendid history 
of the Roman Republic, man sought once 
more to live for himself and no longer for 
the state. Literature ceases to be epic in 
the old Greek sense; it has become personal, 
esoteric. Catullus plays upon our own pri- 
vate experience as freshly as the Lydian 
waters still laugh on Sirmio, to-day as when, 
returning from Oriental wanderings, he 
came once more to his beloved Lago di 
Garda. But chiefly do we find the new note 
in Virgil—no longer the stern, compelling 
eloquence of Ennius, but a sweet sentimen- 
talism which a schoolgirl can understand. 

Once more, at the close of another age— 
that of feudal Europe—do we find men con- 
sidering intensely the rights, and even more 
the wrongs, of the individual. We are 
taught to look upon the defense of Calas 
by Voltaire as psychologically the highest 
moment of a great career of illumination. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to suggest that 
each of these periods of divagation of 
the interests of the citizen from those of the 
state was followed by a subjugation of the 
dearest of all individual rights—that of po- 
litical liberty; that Philip and his son put 
out forever the lamp of Greek liberty; that 
Augustus destroyed the fabric which more 
than anything material represented “the 
grandeur that was Rome;” that Napoleon 
crushed during a cruel hour a nascent na- 
tional independence. It is equally unnec- 
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essary to deduce from what has been said 
that individuals find their freest expression 
only under personal tyranny, which, depriv- 
ing them of concern in the welfare of all, 
diverts them to a private fingering and 
fondling of their own souls. It is enough 
.to realize that we are living to-day in an- 
other such age of dissent from the stand- 
ards of the past; that our literary prophets 
drive home disillusion in order to make us 
modern—lIbsen, behind the leering mask of 
comedy, with the same clairvoyance as moved 
Erasmus or Lucretius. 

Our search is, then, for a gospel which 
each of us may interpret as authority for 
the freest choice of moral standards; and 
we hurry through all beliefs, dissecting as 
we go those which have been held in the 
most sacred esteem. We seek natural ex- 
planations of those dear prejudices which 
have moved men to wonder and secret sym- 
pathy through countless ages, and what was 
religion has for some become merely mores, 
taboos, sun myths—an interesting subject 
for research, but no longer a restraint of 
conduct. 

Modern Education 


And so our modern system of education, 
discontent with the studies which have mov- 
ed men to high and noble endeavor, pre- 
scribes in place of them a pabulum of ap- 
plied science—the most reasonable, as it is 
the most dreary, of the utilities of the mod- 
ern world. We hear accepted leaders of 
opinion insist that we shall no longer waste 
our time with building of character; that 
the true end of education is to sharpen our 
wits for the conflict of life, to arm ourselves 
with weapons of immediate use. 

All the cry of the schools is of vocational 
education. The lad who has learned to read 
is to begin, forsooth, at once to prepare 
himself for a trade or even a profession. 
To study the classics, to drink inspiration at 
the fountains of the past, is no more profit- 
able, we are told, than the efforts of Tan- 
talus to slake his thirst. I do not mean to 
suggest that vocational education is without 
its uses—far from it: but that among such 
men and women as I am addressing to-day 
it might well be confined to the individual 
whose bent of mind discovers a probable 
career as a technician. Even if a man is 
eventually to specialize, he is a sounder man 
if he does so on a solid foundation of tradi- 
tion. Vocational education as a system for 
all is what I deplore. It is a sage counsel 
only for the industrially inept, for wage- 
earning mechanics at the highest, but most 
necessary shall we say for the negro—not 
for potential leaders of men. The trail of it 
is, however, everywhere evident, even in our 
higher schools and colleges, with the result 
that we are breeding a race of average men 
whose education operates like a labor union 
to deprive the best of the opportunity of his 
natural equipment, and to reduce efficiency 
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to a level attainable by the incompetent. 
This is responsible for the most-to-be-regret- 
ted type in our industrial life to-day—the 
man in authority who is merely an official, 
competent to enforce rules, diligent, earnest, 
faithful it may be, but incapable of imagin- 
ing new things. 

With all deference to current opinion to 
the contrary, I believe with old Sir Thomas 
Elyot that proper education for holding 
places of authority is as vital to the welfare 
of the state as the education of the many. 
As we are now facing new and fundamental 
questions of politics, of social science and 
economics, there was perhaps never a time 
when, as a nation, we more required lead- 
ers of poise and self-restraint, capable of 
bringing to the solution of the new the 
experience of the old, not that they may 
solve these questions only as they have been 
solved in the past, not that they may resist 
the pressure of the new, but that they may 
be able to choose what is sound and avoid 
what is merely specious. 


We Admire the Man Who Knows 


I yield to none in admiration of the man 
who knows—the man equipped with modern 
science; but I venture, nevertheless, to as- 
sert that without background, as he too 
often is, he may be a narrow man, and in 
very truth plays, after all, but a small part 
in the world. He can not move men to ac- 
tion—he can only facilitate their poor ma- 
terial and human convenience, which breeds 
more wants than it satisfies; he can not stir 
the ueart to singing—he can only reckon its 
pulsations. 

My appeal is, then, to a view of life which 
will take account of the past as well as of 
the future, in education as in the conduct 
of affairs for which education is the prepa- 
ration. The object is often made to that 
kind of equipment which is founded largely 
upon study of the humanities, that such a 
man enters life a mere amateur. He knows 
nothing useful, and so, it is said, he is unfit 
for industry, which in our age and in our 
civilization is the chief end of life, and so 
of education; that, for example, in interna- 
tional commercial competition he is putty in 
the hands of a technically trained German. 
I venture, however, to maintain the thesis 
that a man with a literary education is as 
well equipped to lead the industrial world 
as is a vocationally educated physicist or 
mechanical engineer of similar natural 
parts and character. It is a familiar ex- 
perience in industry, as it is practiced to- 
day, to see the man who has little or no 
special training in science—indeed, alas! 
sometimes little education of any kind out- 
side of the school of experience—leading 
successfully some great industry, solving its 
problems with full use of all the mysteries 
of applied science, and reaping the rewards 
of power and nonor which come with suc- 
cessful leadership. How he does this is not 
far to seek. He hires the specialist as he 
requires him, and that too, unfortunately 
for current educational theory, usually at a 
comparatively small wage. He does not him- 
self need to know what others can tell; he 
can use technical men as he uses a table of 
logarithms. But, for leadership in its larg- 
est aspect, he does need a personal and ever 
available equipment of high principle, cour- 
age, both moral and physical, and imagina- 
tion—qualities which are native in some 
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characters, but may be cultivated in most 
through touch and contact with the thoughts 
and minds of the great souls who have by 
those qualities achieved great deeds in the 
past—that immortal company the tradition 
of whose acts or words constitutes the body 
of literature which we term the classics. 

I urge, then, upon those who would lead 
in industry, as in otner conflicts of life, to 
build character and imagination by the 
study of the humanities. It is, however, no 
easy school that I counsel, no promenade or 
pasear through the contemporary literature 
of predigested knowledge—the books about 
books—which crowd our libraries, the an- 
cient history drugged with modern politics, 
not Grote and Mommsen, but Thucydides 
and Tacitus. I summon him who would 
know and understand 


the springs 

Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
back to the sources, to the originals in all 
ages, that by the very labor of the search 
the knowledge may be more securely gained 
and taste the sweeter in achievement. He 
has weary days and straining nights before 
him, but he has deathless privilege, the 
communion with great souls. Scholarship 
in its technical sense is not now my subject. 
It is not the life of an Oxford don, nor of a 
German privatdocent, that I hold up to the 
emulation of a young American who would 
become a captain of industry. The life of 
a Scaliger, a Casaubon, a Bentley, would 
be an anarchronism in our teeming world of 
industry. But from such as these there is 
much more than scholarship to learn. Be- 
cause their tools are those I recommended to 
him who would know how to lead men, and 
because their methods are those of the pain- 
ful endeavor which alone yields enduring 
success in any form of human enterprise, 
their lives may be our inspiration as we 
read the books which their labors have made 
readable. Here, for example, is Joseph 
Sealiger pleasantly pictured for us by his 
great contemporary Casaubon, ever debonair 
in the use of his hard-won learning: 


A man who, by the indefatigable devotion 
of a stupendops genius to the acquisition of 
knowledge, had garnered up vast stores of 
uncommon lore. And his memory had such 
a happy readiness that, whenever the occa- 
sion called for it, whether it were in conver- 
sation or whether he were consulted by let- 
ter, he was ready to bestow with lavish 
hand what had been gathered by him in the 
sweat of his brow. 


Not Dilettantism 


So it is that true classical study can never 
be dilettantism. “Not without dust and 
heat” may one obtain a literary education 
which may serve in the practical life to 
come. I will take the liberty of illustrating 
my point by a version from one of the books 
I recommend. It is the old, old parable of 
the joy which comes in work, as Prodicus 
the Sophist wrote and polished and read it 
to numberless audiences of young Greeks in 
the great fifth century, and was commended 
therefor by Socrates. Its moral is to-day 
no less pertinent than is its charm of ex- 
pression; though the full measure of that 
charm must, indeed, be sought in the Greek 
original. It is the parable of The Choice of 
Heracles. 

When Heracles was emerging from boy- 


hood into the bloom of youth, having reach- 
ed that season in which the young man, now 
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standing upon the verge of independence, 
shows plainly whether he will enter upon 
the path of virtue or of vice, he went forth 
into a quiet place and sat debating with 
himself which of these two paths he should 
pursue; and as he there sat musing, there 
appeared to him two women of great stature 
which drew nigh to him. The one was fair 
to look upon, frank and free by gift of na- 
ture, her limbs adorned with purity and her 
eyes with bashfulness; sobriety set the 
rhythm of her gait, and she was clad in 
white apparel. The other was of a differ- 
ent type: the fleshy softness of her limbs 
betrayed her nurture, while the complexion 
of her skin was embellished that she might 
appear whiter and rosier than she really 
was, and her figure that she might seem 
taller than nature had made her; she stared 
with wide-open eyes, and the raiment where- 
with she was clad served but to reveal the 
ripeness of her bloom. With frequent 
glances she surveyed her person, or looked 
to see if others noticed her; while ever and 
anon she fixed her gaze upon the shadow of 
herself intently. 

Now when these two had drawn near to 
Heracles, she who was first named advanced 
at an even pace towards him, but the other, 
in her eagerness to outstrip her, ran for- 
ward to the youth, exclaiming, “I see you, 
Heracles, in doubt and difficulty what path 
of life to choose; make me your friend and 
I will lead you to the pleasantest road and 
the easiest. This I promise you: you shall 
taste all of life’s sweets and escape all bit- 
ters. In the first place, you shall not trouble 
your brain with war or business; other top- 
ics shall engage your mind: your only spec- 
ulation, what meat or drink you shall find 
agreeable to your palate; what delight of 
ear or eye; what pleasure of smell or touch; 
how you shall pillow your limbs in softest 
slumber; how cull each individual pleasure 
without alloy of pain; and if ever the sus- 
picion steal upon you that the stream of 
joys will one day dwindle, trust me, I will 
not lead you where you shall replenish the 
store by toil of body and trouble of soul. 
No! others shall labor, but you shall reap 
the fruit of their labors; you shall withhold 
your hand from nought which shall bring 
you gain. For to all my followers I give 
authority and power to help themselves free 
ly from every side.” 


Heracles, hearing these words, made an- 
swer: “What, O lady, is the name you bear?” 
To which she replied: “Know that my 
friends call me Happiness, but they that 
hate me have their own nicknames for me— 
Vice and Naughtiness.” 


But just then the other of those fair 
women approached and spoke: “Heracles, I 
too am come to you, seeing that your par- 
ents are well known to me, and in your nur- 
ture I have gauged your nature: wherefore 
I entertain good hope that if you choose the 
path which leads to me, you shall greatly 
bestir yourself to be the doer of many a 
doughty deed of noble emprise; and that I 
too shall be held in ever higher honor for 
your sake, lit with the lustre shed by valor- 
ous deeds. I will not cheat you with pre- 
ludings of pleasure, but I will relate to you 
the things that are according to the ordi- 
nances of God in very truth. Know then 
that among things that are lovely and of 
ood report, not one have the gods bestowed 
upon mortal man apart from toil and pains. 
Would you obtain the favor of the gods, 
then must you pay these same gods service; 
would you be loved by your friends, you 
must benefit these friends; do you desire to 
be honored by the state, you must give the 
state your aid; do you claim admiration for 
your virtue from all Hellas, you must strive 
to de some good to Hellas; do you wish earth 
to yield her fruits to you abundantly, to 
earth you must pay your court; do you seek 
to amass riches from your flocks and herds, 
on them must you bestow your labor; or is 
it your ambition to be potent as a warrior, 
able to save your friends and subdue your 
foes, then must you Jearn the arts of war 
from those who have the knowledge, and 
practice their application in the field when 
learned;. or would you e’en be powerful of 
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limb and body, then must you habituate 
limbs and body to obey the mind, and exer- 
cise yourself with toil and sweat. . . . Toils 
like these, O Heracles, son of noble parents, 
it is yours to meet with, and, having endur- 
ed, to enter into the heritage assured you 
of transcendent happiness.” 


Work Well Done Not the Only Joy 


These are immanent lessons of success in 
a selfish world, but the fierce joy which 
comes of consciousness of work well done 
is not the only reward of him who builds 
his character upon the humanities. He who 
equips himself for life with an education of 
science, but with “small Latin and less 
Greek,” what is his intellectual resource in 
his hours of ease and divertisement? If he 
is a banker, like Sir John Lubbock, he can 
doubtless amuse his leisure with ants and 
bees; but if he is an entomologist for his 
livelihood, he cannot reasonably expect di- 
version in banking as an avocation: it is 
probable that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
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rency might intervene with an awful veto. 


But he who has founded his career upon a 
study of the great dead whom we term the 
classics, has not only a fund of experience 
and tradition of achievement to guide and 
stimulate his workaday life, but, when work 
is done, he has a sweet well of imagination 
to dip into, vastly to be preferred to the 
muck of a modern literature of unrest and 
sordid discontent. He may betake himself 
to that wonderful isle of the poet’s conjur- 
ing, there to invite his soul and refresh his 
faculties. He, too, can live in Arcady. 


And I have fitted up some chambers there 

Looking towards the golden Eastern air 

And level with the living winds, which flow 

Like waves above the living waves below. 

I have sent books and music there, and all 

Those ingreesents with which high Spirits 
ca 

The future from its cradle, and the past 

Out of its grave, and make the present last 

In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot 


ie. 
Folded within their own eternity. 


A Warm Heart Goes Before an Open Pocketbook 


The Head and the Heart Together=The Heart, Not the Head, Opens the 
Pocketbook=The Emotional Nature in Christian Service 


Cold-blooded work may do for the battle- 
field, or for the surgeon’s operating table, 
or in making a bargain in business circles, 
but it will not work when you come to mak- 
ing an appeal to the pocketbooks of the peo- 
ple. If the pocketbook is to be opened, the 
heart must be stirred by love. We some- 
times think that is one reason we find it so 
hard to raise money for our enterprises— 
we are so cold at heart. If the human will 
is to be moved to act in behalf of the spread 
of the gospel, then the heart must be in 
charge of the enterprise. The head cannot 
control the action of the will, so far as the 
giving of money may enter into the ques- 
tion, 

The Southern Baptist Convention has 
lately conducted a vigorous campaign in 
behalf of foreign missions. They had a 
tremendous load to lift—in fact, many fear- 
ed it could not be done, but they were not 
good prophets—the task was accomplished. 
We believe it will help to warm the hearts 
of our people to read a graphic account of 
the spirit that prevailed in the effort—an 
effort which was successful in a most grati- 
fying way. 

Rev. J. F. Love, D. D., one of the Foreign 
Mission Secretaries, Richmond, Va., tells 
the readers of The Western Recorder of the 
spirit of the campaign and of the results. 
It will do our people good, we believe, to 
read the account, as follows: 


The foreign mission campaign which has 
just closed, brought out some things in our 
people which ordinary times do not reveal. 
There has been displayed heroic leadership 
by men and women in our churches. To 
our dying day we cannot forget some of 
these examples of Christian courage and 
faith. Even letters, whose writers could 
send no money, have in many instances 
shown such ‘deep concern for the work and 
breathed such love and:loyalty as to make 
them a benediction to those of us at work 
in the office. ‘One woman, who had al- 
ready given all the money she had, and 
whose husband was without work, wrote 
wanting to send me.jewelry if that could be 
used -to save the eause. “Will:more be ac- 


ceptable?” she asks. “I have my dia- 
monds, but what I have is not as dear to me 
as the Lord’s work.” 

There have been so many examples of 
devotion and sacrifice, it seems almost un- 
gracious to name any, since all cannot be 
mentioned, but a few may stand for the 
many. The church at Suffolk, Va., not 
abundant in this world’s goods, a heavy 
debt burdening it, and already giving to 
missions week by week, quietly raised an 
additional $600 and sent it in. There were 
many sacrificial gifts included in that 
amount. 

The Sunday-school of the First Baptist 
church of Dallas, raised $2,625 for home 
and foreign missions, fifteen hundred in- 
dividual contributors participating in the 
offering. Dr, J. B. Cranfill’s Baraca Class 
in this school gave $1,000. There are 
mighty possibilities in Mission Day in the 
Sunday-school where pastors and the Sun- 
day-school officers get behind it and put en- 
thusiasm in it and work it thoroughly. 

Many gifts rendered great service both 
in gifts of money and of time to the cam- 
paign. A noble example of these is Mr. 
T. O. Lawton, Jr., of South Carolina, whose 
gifts were an inspiration to many churches 
and individuals, and whose zeal and courag- 
eous faith in his brethren knew no bounds, 
and were a strong influence in helping 
South Carolina maintain her place among 
the leading States for foreign missions. 

Here is a letter from a good woman to 
whom went a letter telling of the condi- 
tions: “I wish you knew the — impres- 
sion your letter made on me. or some 
time, I have longed to be more useful to 
God. Especially the past week have I 
prayed for God to make my remaining days 
the very best days of my life; days filled 
with service for the dear Savior who died 
that I might live. aro my feelings 
when your letter came, telling of the great 
need for missions now. I feel God sent a 
direct call showing me something to do for 
Him. 

“For a number of years I have sent each 
month a check for twenty-five dollars for 
foreign missions. You will find enclosed 
check for eighty-five dollars.....My young- 
est daughter, —————, heard me talkin 
about missions and the Lord’s cause 
of its being the desire of my heart to be 
useful to ; she read your letter and 
then brought me ten dollars for you to use. 
So I send you fifty and ten, with the prayer 
that God will bless it to the good of some 
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soul. With every good wish for you in your 
work for Jesus, and again thanking you for 
your letter, 
Your friend.” 

Southern Baptists have in their ranks 
men and women who are truly'the salt of 
the earth. We give our Heavenly Father 
thanks for the privilege of knowing many 
of them, and for the opportunity of wit- 
nessing their spirit and devs in a time like 
this through which foreign missions is pass- 


ing. 

ft our people could catch the spirit which 
has characterized those referred to above 
and many others whose names and record 
are on high, the year upon which we enter 
could be made the most glorious in all our 
history in putting our gospel abroad and 
in a the nations to Christ. We are 
persuaded that the heroic sacrifices which 
the condition of our foreign mission work 
has called forth, and the examples which 
have been set in a thousand communities 
in the South, will not be without their in- 
fluence — our people, and that we may 
look for larger and more joyful giving to 
this cause. 


LOYALTY TO CHRIST IN THE MIDST 
OF POVERTY 


Some of us who live in comfortable 
houses, well furnished and with plenty to 
eat, sometimes think we are doing well to 
remain true and loyal to Christ when we 
have to face certain trials. Did you ever 
feel that way? Did you afterwards ever 
think you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for complaining when you had so much to 
cheer and comfort you? If you never did, 
read the following and then in the light of 
what you will see in little Mary’s life take 
a good look at yourself and then ask your- 
self: Do I really know anything of suf- 
fering and trial? And could I hold out 
against poverty, if I were called to go 
through with such sufferings as crowned 
the life of little Mary—one of Jesus’ little 
heroines who lived in the depths of poverty? 
—EDITOR. 


One Sunday evening, in one of our big 
cities, the writer attended evening worship 
at a west-end mission. I attempted to 
preach salvation through Jesus Christ as 
the only hope for a lost world. The audi- 
torium was filled. The Spirit of God ap- 
plied the truth. When the invitation was 
given several men and women came for- 
ward to confess Christ and begin a new 
life. Among them was a man forty-five 
or fifty years of age. His clothes were old 
and badly worn, but clean. At the close 
of the service he came to me and said: “My 
little daughter asked me to come here this 
evening. I am glad I did. She has been 
coming here to Sunday-school. She has met 
with an accident and is badly burned, so 
she could not come to-day. But she made 
me promise to ask you to pray for her, 
and to come to see her sometime to-mor- 
row.” I offered to go that night. He 


“thought best I should come the next day. 


I noted the address and early next morn- 
ing I went to see little M—. She was 
twelve years old. I hunted quite a while 
before being able to locate the house. It 
was on a dirty, dark alley, and the front 
door was nailed fast, and the front window 
solidly covered with boards. I went in a 
narrow side entrance to the second room. 
There were but two rooms. The glass was 
out of the only window in the room. The 
door was almost down. I was admitted by 
a@ woman very poorly clad. When I told 
her who I was and my mission, as tears 
ran down her cheeks, she said: “Yes, M— 
has been looking for you. She is anxious 
to see you.” The kitchen—the room I first 
entered, contai a very small, broken 
stove, a box on which were about a dozen 
= of table ware, all more or less 
roken, a few small boxes for chairs, a very 
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few cooking utensils, and an old bucket or 
two. I think that was all. She led the way 
to the front room. It was so dark that for 
a time I could not see. She said, “M—, 
here is Brother , who has come to see 
you.” I moved over into the corner. There 
was an old rickety affair which they called 
a bed. Some material gathered from a 
west-end dumping-field had been nailed to- 
gether, making a bed. Then some pieces 
had been laid across the frame, much as a 
floor. This had been covered with some 
waste material, evidently gathered from the 
“dump.” On this rested (7?) little M—, 
covered with similar material. A few boxes 
for chairs made up the other furniture. 
The father had been ill a long time. The 
mother was not strong. All they had had 
been sold to get food. They did not like to 
ask for help. The child had been down on 
the dump on Friday, looking for anything 
they could use. In going down the grade 
she slipped and fell into a fire, and was 
carried home. There I found her. 

What a field for missionary work do we 
find in our great cities! 





THE STORY OF JOHN WYCLIFFE 


There is a small village in Yorkshire, 
northern England, which bears the name 
of Wycliffe. The name is derived from 
an ancient and honorable family of the 
same name that lived in that vicinity for 
many generations and exercised a sort of 
predominance in the neighborhood. The 
family had become somewhat reduced, but 
was still ranked among the gentry at the 
time John Wycliffe was born. That was in 
the year 1324, nearly six centuries ago, and 
yet his name to-day is as a shining light, 
and he is generally known as the first Eng- 
lish reformer. 


The birthplace of a great man is always 
interesting. You feel that you know the 
man better if you are familiar with the 
haunts of his childhood, the fields that he 
roamed, the house where he lived, and the 
church building where he received his re- 
ligious training. Yorkshire, the home coun- 
ty of John Wycliffe, is a delightful, pic- 
turesque county, one of the most romantic 
in England, and the little village of Wy- 
cliife is one of its loveliest parishes. It is 
situated in a country of fair, rounded hills 
and green, fertile valleys and romantic, 
flowing ‘streams. The country has changed 
but little since Wycliffe’s day. The low 
Gothic church with its many diamond win- 
dows, still stands, with which the great re- 
former was familiar. 


Little is known absolutely of Wycliffe’s 
younger days. He acquired his education 
at Oxford, being first a student at Baliol 
and afterward at Queen’s College. He lov- 
ed study, and he applied himself with his 
whole soul, especially to all that related to 
the Church of Christ and His work upon 
earth, and while still a young man he was 
called by the title of Gospel Doctor. 

When about thirty-two years old, he pub- 
lished a tract called, The Last Age of the 
Church, in which he opposed many ideas 
then prevalent among religious people and 
urged a reform. He spoke of the terrible 
plague which was then raging in England, 
and declared that it was a judgment from 
God, brought upon men for their sin. The 


book made a great impression and brought 
him into the limelight of celebrity. For the 
remainder of his life he was a prominent 
figure in the religious history of his time. 
Wycliffe was one of the great scholars 
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and teachers of his age. For many years 
he was a lecturer at Oxford. He gathered 
around him a band of earnest men who 
went through the country preaching to the 
poor, and by their example teaching men to 
live upright and pure lives. Wycliffe set 
his face like a flint against the claims of 
the papacy as well as the evils of the 
Church, and as early as 1368, in a pamph- 
let, The Dominion of God, he declared that 
the state was not subordinate to the 
Church. He next attacked the clergy for 
their wealth and tifeir interest in worldly 
affairs, and declared that the Church should 
limit itself strictly to its spiritual functions. 

This was completely new doctrine, and 
enlisted a good deal of opposition. But 
Wycliffe was amply able to defend himself 


intellectually. After a while, however, they . 


began to thunder against him and the ana- 
themas of the Church. His views were 
condemned by Pope Gregory XI., and he 
was threatened with excommunication. 
Wycliffe had some powerful friends in 
John, Duke of Lancaster, and in the Prin- 
cess Joan, wife of the Black Prince, and 
he held his own in England. 


In 1374 Wycliffe received the living of 
Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he 
spent his remaining years. Lutterworth 
was a lovely village, almost in the center of 
England, with the most picturesque sur- 
roundings in the world. The country is 
more or less level, diversified by low hills 
and green, smiling valleys between. In one 
of these lies the little hamlet where John 
Wycliffe spent the last years of his life. 
The church where he preached still stands 
in the village—a Norman Gothic building, 
with one huge square tower sutmounted 
with four sharp pinnacles at each of the 
corners. The parsonage that he occupied 
is near the church, and the door is still 
shown where his body was carried out for 
burial in the chapel. 


Wycliffe’s labors did not cease with his 
settlement at Lutterworth. Hs was a very 
busy man till the day of his death, ten 
years later. One of his labors was a trans- 
lation of the Bible. The only Bible then in 
use was the Latin version. The common 
people could not read a line of it, and many 
priests were almost as ignorant of its con- 
tents. To carry on the revival which he 
had begun, Wycliffe translated the Scrip- 
tures into English. The work was copied 
and circulated by the “poor priests,” those 
traveling converts which he had organized 
into a brotherhood while at Oxford. This 
was in the year 18378—a date that ought to 
be remembered by every Protestant. 


It was a great work. But the cost of 
such a book in manuscript—for you must 
remember the printing press had not yet 
come into existence—was so large that only 
the rich could buy the complete volume. 
Many, however, who had no money, would 
give a load of farm produce for a few fav- 
orite chapters. In this way, Wycliffe’s 
translation was. spread throughout the 
country among all classes. The great num- 
ber of copies sent out is shown by the fact 
that after the lapse of five hundred years, 
one hundred and sixty-five, more or less 
complete, are still said to be preserved in 
England. 

At a later time, when persecution began, 
men hid these precious copies, and read 
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them with locked doors at night, or met in 
the forests to hear them expounded by 
preachers who went about at the peril of 
their. lives. These things led Wycliffe’s 
enemies to complain “that common men and 
women who could read were better ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures than the most 
learned and intelligent of the clergy.” 

John Wycliffe died at his beloved Lutter- 
worth in 1384. His remains were interred 
in the church. Forty years after his death, 
a decree of the church council of Constance 
ordered the reformer’s body to be dug up 
and burned. Tradition says that the ashes 
of his corpse were thrown into a brook 
flowing near the parsonage of Lutterworth, 
the object being to utterly destroy and ob- 
literate the remains of the arch heretic, 
as he was termed. “This brook,’ Fuller 
says, “did convey his ashes into the Avon, 
Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
sea, and that into the wide ocean. And so 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrines, which are now dispersed the 
world over.” 

There are several portraits of John Wy- 
cliffe, and all agree in representing him as 
a tall, slender man, with a scholarly, some- 
what ascetic face. He wears a full beard 
and usually his head is covered by a eap. 
He fills a large space in the history of 
Protestantism, and no one can have an 
adequate knowledge of the early days of 
religious striving without being acquainted 
with the life and works of the “Morning 
Star of the Reformation.”—Fred Myron 
Colby, in United Presbyterian. 


7. MIRACLES 
BY T. DARLEY ALLEN 

Many critics of Christianity to-day argue 
as Hume did, that a miracle violates nat- 
ural laws, while experience assures us of 
the uniformity of nature. But it is not 
necessary to suppose a miracle to be a 
violation of natural laws, as the following 
from a British periodical makes clear: 
“Said Smith, ‘I, for my part, cannot believe 
that God would first make laws for nature, 
and then break His own laws.’ ‘I don’t 
know,’ said uncle, ‘what God may do, or 
what He may not do; but I don’t regard a 
miracle to be a breaking of the laws of 
nature, but merely such an interference 
with the established course of things as 
shows us the presence and action of God’s 
power. What o’clock is it with you, sir, if 
you please?’ ‘It’s half-past twelve, Green- 
wich time,’ replied Smith. ‘Well, sir,’ said 
uncle, pulling a huge old timepiece from 
his pocket, ‘it’s one o’clock with me; I gen- 
erally keep my watch a little forward. But 
I have a special reason now for setting 
my watch by the railway, and so, you see, 
I’m turning the hand of it around. Now, 
would you say I had broken the laws of a 
watch? True, I have done what watchdom 
with all its laws could not have done for 
itself, but I have broken none of its laws. 
My action is only the interference of a 
superior mind for a suitable end, but I 
have suspended no law. Well, then, instead 
of the watch, say the universe; instead of 
moving the hands, say God is acting in a 
way worthy of Himself and we have all 
that I contend for in a miracle; that is the 
presence of the almighty Hand working the 
divine will.’” 
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Isabel, Liberator of the Brazilian Slave 


A Great Historic Fact=Brazil’s Heroine=Incidentally Called to a Great Task—Slaves Were Regarded as Chat- 
tels—The Cruelties of Slavery=The History of Emancipation in Brazil=Dodging the 
Issue=The Act of the Liberator=Exiled for Her Heroism 


The last slave born in Brazil has now 
reached his majority. For twenty-one 
vears the land of the Southern Cross has 
been free from the curse of bondage. Her 
young men and women have grown up 
without the blood of another upon their 
hands. Her old men, with memories of 
other times, are passing away. The world 
at large is forgetting that the blight of 
slavery rested longer upon this fair land 
than upon any other civilized country on 
the globe. 

But before the veil of obscurity entirely 
conceals this important historic fact, it is 
well to devote a little thought to the cir- 
cumstances attending the abolition of slav- 
ery in this land. We who remember the 
terrible years of bloodshed, the price of 
war, the sacrifices of strong manhood and 
noble youth, the breaking of tenderest ties 
in order that the slaves might be free in 
our own country—well may we wonder at 
the ease with which the slave was liber- 
ated in Brazil. The shackles were broken 
asunder not by war nor by the shedding of 
blood, but by a single stroke of the pen, 
and that in the hand of a woman. 


Shall we not stop to inquire something of 
this woman? Has the world given her due 
homage for her noble act? She lost a 
throne, but she has a clear conscience, the 
admiration of the world, and the gratitude 
of a lowly race. Perhaps some day she 
may yet receive a crown of laurels as a 
just recompense for the imperial honors 
that she lost when she freed the humble 
negro. 

Slavery in Brazil 

Slavery in Brazil dates back to the old 
colonial times, when the new Portuguese 
settlers entrapped the Indian in their 
snares. But the aborigines were weak and 
of but little value in clearing the virgin for- 
ests, so the settlers welcomed the negroes 
who were brought over from Guinea by the 
slave-traders. The Africans were well 
suited to the climate and lent themselves 
well to the work of the sugar, tobacco, and 
coffee plantations. 


Thus we find that Middle Brazil had the 
most of the slaves, there being few in the 
rubber regions of the Amazon on the north 
or in the cattle-producing prairies of the 
south. The states of Bahai, Minas Geraes, 
Espirito Santo, Ria de Janeiro, and Sao 
Paulo were the ones where the slave was 
most useful. Here developed the large 
plantations with rich owners who lived 
each in a little empire of his own. Besides 
the cheapness of slave labor, the planters 
had another great advantage—there was 
no tax on land. It is easy to understand 
why the planters became the moneyed men 
of the country. They, too, were the cultur- 
ed, aristocratic class, their means and leis- 
ure giving them the opportunity for travel 
and study abroad and ease at home. Com- 
forts and luxuries they might have had, but 
they did not care for them. 

It may interest some to compare the con- 
ditions of the negro slave in Brazil and 


in the United States. But to understand 
the question properly would involve an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the differences in the 
customs and conditions of the two coun- 
tries. 

In a Pitiable Condition 


There seems to be every reason for be- 
lieving that the condition of the negroes 
in Brazil was more pitifully abject than in 
our own land. They were regarded more 
as chattels, to be driven hither and thither 
at the owner’s will. They had no family 
ties; there were no slave quarters nor 
groups of cabins where the negro could 
have his own family and home. Instead 
the Brazilian slave lived in _ prisonlike 
ranches (Senzales), built on or near to the 
master’s house, where at night the overseer 
locked them in, the men on one side, the 
women on the other. No marriage ties 
were thought of, nor was any standard of 
morals enforced. Many tales of cruelty are 
still in the minds of the people, such as 
that once nine negroes escaped from their 
master at night and hung themselves to 
the same tree, dying together rather than 
bear the harsh treatment that fell to their 
lot. Another tells of how a vindictive mas- 
ter had a machine run by water for casti- 
gating his slaves. One was put under it 
and forgotten. When found, he was dead, 
but the machine was still at work. There 
is plenty of proof that the slaves were put 
in stocks and often beaten unmercifully. 


Whether or not all these tales be true, 
it is a fact that there grew up in Brazil a 
strong sentiment in favor of the liberation 
of the slave. England had abolished slav- 
ery in her possessions. She had been fol- 
lowed by Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and 
France. They in turn were followed by 
Venezuela, Chile, and Buenos Ayres. 


The Stigma of Slavery 


After the liberation of slaves in the 
United States, the Brazilians began to feel 
the stigma that rested upon them—the only 
civilized nation that trafficked in human 
flesh. In various parts societies were or- 
ganized to work for the cause of ambition. 
The good old Emperor Dom Pedro did not 
encourage the movement, for he wished to 
keep the support of the wealthy and influ- 
ential planters. 

However, the sentiment in favor of 
emancipation grew so strong that some- 
thing had to be done; and so, in 1877, the- 
government, through the Viscount Rio 


‘Branco, father of the present Foreign Min- 


ister, introduced a bill for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery. This law declared free 
all future children born of slave mothers. 
At first there was great rejoicing over this 
humane measure, but with no system’ of 
registration it was easy to evade enforce- 
ment of the law. In 1885 a second attempt 
was made in favor of abolition. All slaves 
sixty years old were declared free. But 
with all good intentions, this law was no 
blessing to the negro. For if a slave were 
hale and hearty, able to serve his master 





well, he never reached his sixtieth birth- 
day; for how could his age be established? 
On the other hand, if the old and decrepit 
slaves were freed from their former own- 
ers, where could they go? Home, family, 
or friends they had not; and so their 
freedom served but to convert them into 
beggars, dependent upon the public bounty. 

In the beginning of the year 1888 the 
agitation in favor of abolition grew intense. 
The government tried to avoid an issue on 
the question, but it was too weak to com- 
bat public sentiment. 

In the State of Sao Paulo the army re- 
fused to capture the fugitive slaves. In 


« Pernambuco Joaquim Nabuco (now Brail- 


ian Ambassador to the United States) was 
elected to the Senate on account of his 
strong views in favor of abolition, defeat- 
ing the candidate presented by the gov- 
ernment. In Rio there were daily meetings 
for the propagation of abolitionary ideas; 
and the whole press, excepting the official 
organ, clamored for the freedom of the 
slave. 

The Emperor Dom Pedro was in Europe 
on a tour of recreation necessitated by bad 
health. He left the regency in the hands 
of his only daughter, Isabel, affectionately 
known in Brazil as “the Princess.” She 
was gifted with both a strong will and a 
kind heart, and seemed destined to bear a 
noble and unexpected part in the history 
of her country. 


The Brave Act of a Woman 


The general disorder increased, and the 
unrest grew so intense that the Princess 
was obliged to dismiss the ministry left by 
her father. The one and only question be- 
fore the public was emancipation. Many 
prominent families in Rio took the initia- 
tive by giving freedom to their own slaves. 
Their example was followed by others in 
the interior, and thus was added an in- 
creased interest to the all-important theme. 

The new ministry resolved on the im- 
mediate abolishment of slavery, and in this 
sentiment they were inspired by the wishes 
of the Princess Regent. The bill presented 
to the Imperial Parliament was very terse, 
being worded thus: “Slavery in Brazil is 
declared extinct.” 


The bill was introduced into Parliament 
on the eighth day of May, 1888. It was 
voted “urgent” in both Houses and in five 
days the decree was ready to be signed. 
This thirteenth of May was a most memor- 
able day in the history of Brazil. Twenty- 
one years have elapsed, and it has not 
been forgotten, nor, indeed, is it likely to 
be. 

The day was a bright, lovely Sunday, 
and bright and animated were the people 
in Rio de Janeiro who filled the streets and 
public gardens from early morning till late 
at night. Representatives from all social 
classes were there, mingling together— 
people of all colors, moving to and fro, 
cheering and shouting, and apparently be- 
longing to one happy family. 

The old imperial palace, which overlooks 
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a large part of the most beautiful bay in 
the world, was open to everybody; and in 
the spacious entrance hall military bands 
were playing the most animated pieces in 
their repertoire. 


A Woman Liberator 


The Princess Regent had come down that 
morning from her summer residence, in 
Petropolis accompanied by her family and 
suite. Ministers, Senators, and important 
statesmen were consulting with her, and as 
they came and went from the palace they 
were received with enthusiastic cheers by 
the surging crowds in the streets. The 
leaders of the Abolition League, both white 
and colored, were hovering about bearing 
big bouquets intended for the Princess Isa- 
bel, liberator of the slave, the heroine of 
the day. 


All were waiting for the bill to be 
brought from the Senate for the royal sig- 
nature which would make it an immediate 
law. The hours passed as minutes, so in- 
tense was the excitement, so strained was 
the key of expectation, both inside and out- 
side the palace. And who can tell what ray 
of hope was warming the heart of the poor 
slaves still at work in their bonds? 


About two o’clock in the afternoon the 
doors of the big throne room were opened 
wide, and a long procession was marshalled 
in. Royalty, men of noble title, members 
of Parliament, the ministry, and represent- 
atives of many important institutions were 
shown each to his proper place, according 
to his position, leaving a large open space 
in front of the throne. The scene was a 
bright one. Officers of the army and navy 
wore their gorgeous uniforms, statesmen 
were radiant in their shining decorations, 
Catholic priests were in somber robes, serv- 
ing as a background to the members of the 
Abolition League, with their showy badges 
and to others in full court dress. 


Intense Excitement 


All was breathless expectation when a 
side door near the throne opened noiseless- 
ly, and, amid a profound silence, the Prin- 
cess Regent entered, followed by a few 
noblemen and two or three ladies of the 
court. Princess Isabel was at this time a 
handsome, imposing woman of about forty. 
All alone she ascended the throne with a 
firm step, and took her position right in 
front of the Emperor’s chair of state, re- 
sponding with a bow and a wave of her 
right, ungloved hand to the salutations of 
the assembly. Deep silence reigned, and 
then began the reading of the address and 
the documents referring to the abolition of 
slavery. One could almost feel the wave 
of emotion that surged in every breast. 


The Princess remained standing under 
the canopy of the throne, with a happy 
expression on her face, paying the utmost 
attention to the speeches and the reading. 
If she thought of the throne she was about 
to lose, if she had a vision of exile soon to 
come, her face did not show it. She stood 


there alone; for her family and relatives 
remained during the ceremony in their pri- 
vate rooms in another part of the palace, 
and her suite were seated in a rather out- 
of-the-way place. 
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Winning a Place in History 


If in time to come Isabel of Braganca 
and Orleans will, as is her due, be glorified 
in the history of Brazil, then she must be 
remembered as she stood that day—a 
simple woman in plain attire, but with a 
noble purpose, standing undefended before 
that throng of men representing so many 
different social classes, so many political 
creeds. She stood not like a haughty queen, 
decked with crown and jewels and costly 
robes, but as a woman, daughter of the 
Lord in heaven, to whom all are alike His 
children, white or black, free or slave, 
high-born or of low estate. She wore a 
plain gray silk dress, with some fluffy 
white material around the neck and shoul- 
ders, but with no adornment that might 
serve to proclaim her station. It seemed 
as if the sunbeams which brightly filled 
the room were weaving a golden halo 
around her head. In the audience were 
many who felt a yearning to shield her 
from the great blow that they knew would 
surely follow the act in which she was par- 
ticipating. They knew but too well that 
there were open and secret agitations all 
over Brazil for the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and the establishment of a republic, 
and all felt sure that the wealthy coffee and 
sugar planters would join the republican 
party as soon as they realized that their 
slaves were taken away from them with- 
out the least reimbursement. The very 
haste with which the abolition law had 
been rushed through Parliament and was 
now about to be signed was due to the 
fear that the slave owners might organize 
some method of resistance. 


A Solemn Question 


These facts were not unknown to the 
Princess. Just a few days before the 
Minister of State, while consulting with 
her about the effects of the signing of the 
decree, asked: ‘Has your Imperial High- 
nes reflected well about the consequences 
that might arise from this act? It might 
mean the loss of the throne and the fall of 
the noble house of Braganca in Brazil.” 
“T have,” the Princess replied; “and do you 
think I would hesitate for one single mo- 
ment, even if all these reports be true? 
The freedom of so many souls is worth 
much more to my beloved father, the Em- 
peror, as well as to me, his daughter, than 
the value of a worldly throne.” If at that 
moment, there in the big throne room, one 
of the most excited of the republicans (and 
there were many present) had shouted, 
“Viva a republica!” who knows but that 
many others would have joined him? And 
what then? 


But this was to happen a few months 
later, when Dom Pedro, nearly fifty years 
Emperor of Brazil, with all the members 
of his family, was a prisoner in this same 
palace, and obliged to hear the crowds 
within as without shouting: “Viva a re- 
publica!” It was on November 15, 1889, 
that Brazil was declared a republic—just 
eighteen months after the glorious day of 
emancipation. 

On this memorable day, May 138, 1888, 
the enthusiasm in Rio was at its height. 
The imperial family was in great favor, 
and cheers for the Princess, “the redeem- 
er,” filled the air. There was joy in the 
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present and apparently no thought of 
change in the future. 


The Decree of Freedom Signed 


After listening to the speeches and the 
reading of the documents declaring free- 
dom to all the slaves in Brazil, the Princess 
Regent proceeded to an adjoining room, fol- 
lowed by her suite, ministers of state, and 
other dignitaries. There she was met by 
her consort, His Royal Highness Gaston de 
Orleans, Count d’ Eu, and by her three 
young sons, Dom Pedro, Dom Luiz, and 
Dom Antonio de Braganca and Orleans. 
Under a handsome chandelier in the center 
of the room stood a large round table in- 
laid with Italian mosaics. Here the papers 
were handed over, and Her Royal Highness, 
standing alone, signed the decree with a 
firm hand and thus liberated over a million 
of her subjects. The pen was of gold, and 
the penholder was studded with precious 
stones valued at about six thousand dollars. 
This amount had been raised in two days 
by the people of Rio, no one being allowed 
to give more than ten cents. This historic 
and valuable pen was given afterwards by 
the Princess to the National Museum as a 
memorial of the great day. 


When the Princess Regent returned to 
the throne room there was a stir in the 
throng; and up rose the apostle of aboli- 
tion, Jose de Patrocinio, who, like one 
crazed with joy, presented himself before 
her and said: “I come to throw at your 
feet the heart of my grateful race.” Then 
followed a speech of startling eloquence. 
Patrocinio was black, but he had never 
been a slave. As editor of an important 
daily paper and as an orator of rare pow- 
ers, he had been one of the leading spirits 
in the cause of abolition. 


For a month festivities and acclamations 
continued in the streets. The most pictur- 
esque tribute was that of the ex-slaves 
from the interior, who flocked to Rio and 
danced the batuque in the streets at the 
doors of the men who had been prominent 
in the work of securing their liberty. 


The first telegram of congratulation was 
from Queen Victoria. The Pope conferred 
on Princess Isabel the “Golden Rose,” 
which is the highest honor that the Romish 
Church has for women who distinguish 
themselves in the cause of humanity. 

Dom Pedro’s health was much improved, 
and on his return from Europe he received 
a royal welcome. One never knew whether 
or not he regretted the fate that kept him 
from being the liberator of his own people. 
But for his absence from Brazil at this 
time he might have had his name inscribed 
in history side by side with the great-heart- 
ed Lincoln, whom he admired. 


The Unostentatious Life of the Princess 


The Princess Isabel returned to her sum- 
mer palace in Petropolis and resumed her 
quiet, unostentatious life. Here she moved 
about among the people almost as one of 
them. In a plain, open carriage she took 
her daily airing or did a little shopping or 
visited the photographer, or dropped in to 
see an artist at his painting. Always she 
was most constant in her devotions to the 
Church. In her home she was the most 
gracious mistress, the thoughtful mother, 
the happy wife, the sympathetic friend. 
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She cultivated music, literature, and art, 
and encouraged those who had aspirations 
along these lines. Ask any one in Brazil 
about her, and you: will hear always the 
same praise of her goodness, her charities, 
her tact, her freedom from pride or 
haughtiness, and her exemplary life. You 
would think that hers indeed was perfec- 
tion were it not that nearly always the 
conversation ends by some remark about 
her being too fanatical. This was the one 
weak point. In general the Brazilians did 
not look forward with bright hopes to the 
time when she would succeed to the throne, 
for they feared that her rule would be too 
much influenced by the Jesuits. 


As had been feared, the proclamation of 
emancipation was political suicide for the 
imperial party. The wealthy planters who 
lost their slaves without any compensation 
were naturally dissatisfied. Little by little 
the republicans gained strength, until al- 
most a surprise to themselves, the mon- 
archy was overthrown and the republic de- 
clared. 


The imperial family were hurriedly call- 
ed down from Petropolis, kept prisoners a 
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few hours in the palace at Rio, put aboard 
ship, and exiled to Europe. The Princess 
Isabel, her husband, and her children shar- 
ed the exile of Dom Pedro and his Empress. 
Death soon claimed the Empress, and then 
the Emperor; and both died with tender 
words of longing for Brazil. 

The Count and Countess d’ Eu now di- 
vide time between their homes in Paris and 
the ancestral estate of: Eu. The Princess 
always shows the keenest interest in Brazil 
and the Brazilians. She must feel sadden- 
ed by the great change in her life, but she 
never expresses her sorrow. Above all, 
she never has been known to regret for one 
instant the important step she took while 
exercising her imperial power, even though 
she knew it meant the loss of her throne. 

Isabel, “the redeemer,” noted for her 
many virtues and her humanity, will live 
forever like a brilliant star in the history 
of Brazil, dethroned but blessed by all who 
received from her hands the gift of free- 
dom, and honored by all who appreciate the 
invaluable rights of man and the moral 
courage of a noble woman.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


A Many-sided View 


A Question Difficult to Answer—=Moving From Barbarism to Civilization—= 
A Building Is not a College=In the Class Room or Campus—Intel- 
lectual Gymnastics—The College Is a Means of Culture 


BY MISS BEATRICE MASON, NASHVILLE, N. C. 


Things familiar are usually those about 
which we have the least definite knowledge. 
Four years ago, even the writer would have 

-hazarded, without hesitation, an answer to 
the question, What is a college? The reply 
would have been that a college was a place 
to which girls went to get the polish put 
on, and a place where boys went to get the 
polish taken off. But recent events remind- 
ed me that was the answer of a mind little 
stored with the problems of the world, for 
it is exceedingly doubtful if the best scholar 
of to-day can furnish a correct and complete 
answer. 

Last January there met in Chicago the 
representative college presidents of this 
country. Each thought his institution was 
a college. The finest fellowship prevailed 
and all went as merry as a marriage bell 
until this apple of discord, like a bomb from 
a cannon, fell into their company—the 
question which the scholarship of this coun- 
try has been asking ever since—What is a 
college? 

Some said it was four years of approved 
study, others that it was four years of 
approved athletics. One declared it was a 
place to teach men how to make a living; 
another vehemently averred that it was a 
place where women were taught to live a 
life. So between playing ball and digging 
of Greek roots; between scanning Latin 
verse and living a life, to use a classic 
phrase of a recent politician, one wonders 
“Where is a college at?” 

Political economy teaches that there are 
three stages in development from barbar- 
ism to civilization, namely, pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and manufacturing. Since the college 

seems to be nomadic in its habits, perambu- 


lating around without a definition, are we 
to decide that it has advanced just one step 
from barbarism and is still in the pastoral 
or grazing stage? There are those, how- 
ever, who would have us believe that a col- 
lege is two degrees removed from barbarism. 
That it is solely agricultural, in which we 
are substituting a knowledge of how to grow 
corn and can tomatoes for the ability to 
reason with Aristotle and think with Plato. 

A distinguished North Carolinian said 
publicly a few years ago, what many boys 
were learning to say, hic, haec, hoc, who 
ought to be at home saying gee, haw, buck. 
Had he waited until our day he would have 
said that the colleges were teaching with 
the clearest show of classic pronunciation, 
their students how to say gee-haw-buck in- 
stead of thinking out how the powerful 
minds of antiquity declined and defined their 
nouns and pronouns. 


Colleges are more than buildings, more 
than spacious lawns and beautiful groves, 
more than massive structures of masonry 
and wood-work, yea, colleges are even more 
than the courses of study which are given 
such a prominent place in the catalogues 
of the institution. 


A college is not a place where the best 
ball team is maintained. Athletics is nec- 
essary, but can never become the serious 
and chief occupation of a college career. It 
gives vigor and spirit and keeps the stu- 
dent out of many demoralizing habits. It 
is generally admitted that in most colleges, 
the spirit of the players is to win at any 
cost, and show but little regard for the 
pluck, skill, or feeling of an opponent. The 
game must be won for the sake of the insti- 
tution. The occasion is supreme. There 
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is no time for friendly interchange before 
the game, no time for chivalry during its 
progress, and in the sorrow of defeat or the 
jubilation of victory, no thought of receiv- 
ing or offering the civilities of hospitality. 
Such feeling must be corrected and changed 
for one of friendliness and for cultivating 
new social relations. The college is not the 
place to make boisterous boys and indiscreet 
girls. 

To many fun-loving youths a college is but 
a place to deplete father’s bank account. 
Young people imbued with such an idea give 
too much attention to what might be call- 
ed college “side-show,” fraternity life, dra- 
matic and musical clubs. These things are 
all very well in just proportion, but silvi- 
culture should not be matched against Tac- 
itus or Calculus. We have indeed gone far 
toward making social and athletic chau- 
tauquas of what should be institutions of 
learning. 

In former days a college president knew 
what a boy wanted when he came to school. 
He knew that his pupil was after knowledge 
and development of mind. Now he may 
want development of muscle. It is, there- 
fore, a question of where the college is to 
begin with him, whether in the class room 
or on the campus, with his head or with his 
heels. We have heard the question, what 
is wrong with the college? We may find 
fault with the college for offering thou- 
sand-dollar boys, fifty-cent education, but 
we must also be willing to admit that we 
send many a fifty-cent boy to college and 
expect a thousand-dollar training. 

May we not here discuss some of the 
more material elements of which a college 
is sometimes supposed to consist? Is it an 
institution of learning requiring as a condi- 
tion of entrance to its freshman class the 
completion of fourteen units, the comple- 
tion of four years of college work there- 
after, an endowment of at least $100,000.00, 
and the requirement that at least six teach- 
ers give their whole time to pure college 
work? In one sense, yes. Yet the true col- 
lege is far more than this. It is a place of 
culture, a place of privilege and preparation, 
and it is a place to develop men and women 
intellectually and morally. We do not go to 
college to do four years of drudgery in order 
that the rest of our lives may be made 
either easier or brighter. We go rather to 
catch a vision that will ever hold our faces 
toward a goal, even amid the blackest pas- 
sages of our later experiences; for 

“Tasks in hours of insight willed 

Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

Few ideas are more readily taken for 
granted and few are more pernicious than 
the idea that the college is primarily a place 
of preparation—preparation as we some- 
times say, for “life.” It prepares the man 
and woman in the practice of responsibility. 
The student comes to acquaint himself with 
the problems of the world as it now is, to 
make his own all that is choicest in the in- 
heritance of the past, and to catch a glimpse 
of the world as it ought to be. 

Back of the question, what is a college? 
isthe deeper question, what is education? 
In a true sense it is something drawn out 
in the students, not something put into him. 
No man’s head should be an open space 
through which ideas blow idly for his 
amusement. Education is sharpening the 
‘weapon we already have. The Latin of the 
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word signifies that it is to lead out. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke remarks, “There may be 
much in a boy that ought not to be led out, 
and many a mother feels that there are 
some things which ought to be spanked out. 
The Germans are the scholars of the world, 
and just, now there are several other nations 
who think there is much in the Germans 
which ought to be shot out.” 

A college is recognized as a place of in- 
tellectual gymnastics. Just now we hear 
the cry, “Away with dead languages.” 
But what surprises us is, the next cry, 
“Back to the fossils in the rocks.” Isn’t 
a fossil deader than any dead language ever 
taught in college? Ten millions of years 
ago—time is no object and costs nothing— 
in science a little plant folded its leaves on 
a bed of clay and died. Now the scientist is 
red-hot to know how it lived. Is it not just 
as interesting and instructive to know how 
Julius Caesar startled the world and to read 
it in his own language? Is it not just as 
much to the advantage of an ambitious boy 
to know how Demosthenes spoke as to know 
how an ichthyosaurus sprouted? Think of 
trying to make the bones of an extinct ani- 
mal a bigger study than the orations of 
Cicero. 

The college is a place of culture; it pur- 
sues noble ideals, the ideals of truth, right- 
eousness, of democracy. But intellect with- 
out culture is as cold and as powerless as 
winter sunshine that falls upon a snowdrift 
and dazzles the eyes with brightness, yet 
remains impotent to unlock the streams, or 
to bore a hole through the snowdrifts. 


“At college, if you have lived rightly,” 
says Dean Briggs, “you have found enough 
learning to make you humble, enough friend- 
ship to make your heart large and warm, 
enough culture to teach you the refinement 
of simplicity, enough wisdom to keep you 
sweet in poverty and temperate in wealth. 
Here you have learned to see great and 
small in their true relations, to look at both 
sides of a question.” 

Whatever a college is or maybe, this we 
know, it is more than a preparation; it is 
life. There are in life some things beau- 
tiful in themselves—things worth having. 
There are other things not so _ beau- 
tiful, not worth having. It is man’s 
part as he lives this life to choose 
the former. To do this well is to 
succeed in the practice of the art of living. 
Colleges must keep in the foreground the 
three necessities—something to do, some- 
thing to love, and something to hope for; 
and to do all in their power to help men 
and women live effectively and purposefully. 
“The world turns aside to let any one pass 
who knows whither he is going.” 

A college must be more than a house of 
culture. If not it is only a cold storage 
plant, where learning is handed out when 
the price justifies. It must mean character 
and moral development. When the culture 
of the heart keeps pace with the culture of 
the head and both are educated together, 
education becomes a vital power. “For out 
of the heart are the issues of life.” 

The college mistakes its function if it 
thinks it can make young men and women 
moral beings by standing over them, “in loco 
parentis,” with a rod in hand and spy 
glasses on their noses. It gives its truest 
lessons in morality when it strengthens the 
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student in his search for truth and encour- 
ages manliness and womanliness in the put- 
ting away of childish things. It is the no- 
blest duty to fill the mind with enthusiasms. 
The college will teach students to believe 
that faith and zeal and devotion are real, 
things of great worth, things that are em- 
bodied in the lives of men and women. 

The college is playing a larger part in 
the world’s history than ever before and it 
is destined to do more. The real answer to 
the question, “What is a college?” will 
solve the problems of life and character in 
the future. Not the study of the fine arts, 
but the fine arts of study are to be the 
product of the real college. Not a life ab- 
sorbed in arts, but arts absorbed in life will 
measure the worth of the college. The col- 
lege of the future will labor to produce the 
vital artists. There is a painter’s art, a 
sculptor’s art, a musician’s art. But is not 
the highest art the binding of the elements 
of human nature and human achievements 
so as to make the symmetrical character? 
And is not such a person a vital artist? 
His life reflects all the arts he has learned, 
because his college has made them real, 
vivid, and vital for him. When intellect 
seems sightless, immortal hope burns low, 
and the stars dim and disappear, then comes 
the heart to lead man along the upward 
path. If the college of the past or even 
of the present has seemed to fail and not 
to be sure of its footing or its whereabouts, 
it is because the college has emphasized 
culture too much and character too little. 

What is a college? If the present fails 
the future will tell that it is a place, an in- 
stitution, a habitation of men and women 
where character is guarded, where life is 
unfolded, where the noblest sentiments and 
sublimest impulses are developed to the 
highest degree. Not information, but in- 
spiration; not culture, but character; not 
the big head, but the great heart, will be the 
aim, the ideal, and may it please God, be 
the realization of the college of the future. 


DOES THIS SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT RESEMBLE THE ONE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


How do you like your Sunday-school sup- 
erintendent? Is he “Johnnie on the spot?” 
Does he know how to handle his school so 
as to get best results? Is he wide awake 
to the higher (spiritual) results? Do you 
try to help him, or do you go around and 
complain at everything he tries to do? If 
you have never thought he was a good sup- 
erintendent, go to work and help him in 
every way you can, and then you may find 
out that you have really a fine Sunday- 
school superintendent. You know no one 
can do much for people who pull against 
you all the time. Try helping your super- 
intendent and see if he does not wonder- 
fully improve in your estimation within a 
month after you began to help him truly. 
If you are at all in doubt as to the wisdom 
of doing such a thing, just stop for a short 
time and think which is more acceptable to 
God, helping one of His servants in doing 
the Lord’s work, or hanging off and trying 
to do nothing, unless it be to try to pull 
down the little good he is doing. 

Louis J. McIntosh in the Louisville (Ky.) 
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Central Methodist Advocate, draws a pic- 
ture, a word-picture of his Sunday-school 
superintendent, which, if you will study, 
and then try to help your superintendent to 
come up to that picture in real service, we 
have no doubt but that you will soon note 
a decided improvement, and then all of you 
will not only feel better, but you will do 
better work for the Lord.—EbITor. 


He wears a smile and has a word of 
cheer for all. 

He is by nature courteous, gentle, and 
considerate. 

He is always ahead of time, but never in 
a hurry. 

He is ever ready to welcome all who 
come before the opening hour and knows 
the real art of handshaking. 

He observes the condition of the school- 
room, and has everything clean, orderly, 
bright, and the room well ventilated. 

He has learned how to secure the hearty 
cooperation of his coworkers. 

He knows when and what to approve 
when suggested by others. 

He has a keen eye to detect what folks 
are capable of doing and a happy way 
of using them at the right time and place. 

He pushes others to the front and encour- 
ages them to serve and inspires them to do 
their best. 

He seeks to discover workers and then de- 
velops them. 

He is not afraid to send his workers to 
institutes and conventions for fear they will 
gather fresh information and inspiration 
and keep him on the trot. 

He uses the most approved methods 
throughout every department of his school 
and there is nothing too good to try. 

He keeps up the interest in school work 
and places a premium upon efficiency. 

He is enthusiastic and thorough and seeks 
to encourage these traits in others. 

He never allows things to lag, he leads, 
as he should. 

His morning program has been thorough- 
ly prepared and he knows exactly what he 
going to do and say. 

He injects newness and freshness and 
spirit into everything he does. 

He begins on the minute, runs on sched- 
ule time and enters the terminal point on 
the second, with his work well finished as 
he had planned it. A master of the situation. 

He has every one to sing and has song 
books for all. 

He knows the value of the Bible in the 
school and makes good use of it, having all 
to read. He is a delightful reader himself 
and his school enjoys the reading period. 

He has no difficulty in securing attention 
or keeping order. His presence on the plat- 
form secures these. 

He watches and scrttinizes the class- 
books and knows the record and standing 
< each pupil. He is sometimes disappoint- 
e 


He drops in occasionally and gets in per- 
sonal touch with the family. Though a 
busy man, he regards this privilege as 
worth while. He has the interest and wel- 
fare of each member at heart. He some- 
ues discovers things he did not know be- 

ore. 

He seeks to be a friend and helper to all 
and without ostentation. 

He stands four-square in his loyalty and 
devotion to his own church and denomina- 
tion and is an example to all. 

He is in earnest as a soul-winner and is 
never content without seeing evidence of a 
constant turning to and wing up into 
Jesus Christ, the master whom he serves. 

His influence for good is widening and 
deepening and permeating, for he is per- 
sonally’ acquainted with every member of 
his school and calls each by name. 

He is quiet, humble, trustful, prayerful, 
soulful, and joyful! 

Do you know him? 


Our grand business is not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 
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Interesting Incidents in Prof. Caris’ Visit 


A Northern Professor Visiting the South—What He Sees in the Southern 
Colleges—=The Educational Outlook as He Sees It. 


Through the kindness of President Mc- 
Reynolds and other members of the faculty 
who arranged to care for my work during 
my absence, it was my privilege to spend 
the month of April in visiting friends of 
Defiance College and the Christian Biblical 
Institute in the South and East. One of 
the principle objects of the trip was to 
acquaint the churches and workers of the 
East with the educational work at Defiance. 
Incidentally, the trip furnished opportunity 
to visit many of the interesting educational 
institutions and cities of the East. It is 
impossible to name, within the limits of this 
brief paper, all of the friends whom I met 
and the places of interest I was privileged 
to visit; it would be still more difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of the pleasure de- 
rived from the entire trip; consequently I 
shall attempt to write of only a few of the 
many features, choosing those which are 
likely to be of interest to the readers of the 
Collegian. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Members of the Defiance College Com- 
munity know of Starkey Seminary and are 
interested in that institution, not only be- 
cause our own Doctor Summerbell is the 
President, but also because Defiance and 
Starkey have been exchanging graduates. 
Those going from Defiance to Starkey have 
become members of the faculty at the latter 
place, while those traveling in the opposite 
direction have become collegiate students at 
Defiance. Because of these circumstances it 
was a very great pleasure to visit the splen- 
did preparatory school over which Doctor 
Summerbell has presided so successfully for 
many years. Even if these circumstances 
had not existed it would still have been a 
pleasant and valuable experience to come 
into touch with the splendid educational 
work there being done, and at the same time 
to have the privilege of feasting the eyes 
upon a most beautiful scene. The Presi- 
dent’s home and the main school building 
overlook a beautiful lake which seems 
scarcely a stone’s throw below, but which— 
as was actually demonstrated by descending 
the steep slope to the lake front—is almost 
half a mile away. Across the lake, which 
at this point is between two and three miles 
wide, may be plainly seen several square 
miles of rolling agricultural land, dotted 
here and there with villages and clusters 
of farm buildings. Orchards and vineyards 
stretch away as far as the eye can see and 
add to the beauty of a wonderful panorama. 
With the inspiring influences of nature as- 
sisting the wholesome personal influences 
thrown about the students by the school 
management, Starkey will continue to devel- 
op young life and direct it into channels of 
blessing. 

ELON COLLEGE * 


For several years the desire to visit Elon 
College, N. C., has been in mind. So when 
planning the trip, it was-arranged that a 
side trip should be made from Washington, 
principally for the purpose of visiting that 
institution. Defiance students think of Elon 
especially as the Alma Mater of our col- 


lege pastor, Doctor Newman. The ideals 
of Elon and Defiance are similar; both are 
striving to accomplish the same task, Con- 
sequently it was a privilege indeed to meet 
President Harper and his coworkers and 
discuss with them our kindred problems; it 
was a real treat to spend a few hours in 
the college community, to catch the spirit 
of the institution, and to learn something of 
the enthusiasm and loyalty of the students, 
faculty, and community; and it was an op- 
portunity worthy of far greater ability than 
mine to address the splendid group of stu- 
dents. With an excellent plant, and an able 
and consecrated faculty, and under the 
efficient leadership of President Harper, the 
institution is doing valiant educational serv- 
ice in the South. Without question, the life 
and influence of Elon College are sane, 
wholesome, and Christian. 

While in North Carolina and Virginia, it 
was my privilege to visit several of Elon’s 
graduates, who have become prominent 
workers in their conferences and the South- 
ern Christian Convention. After hearing 
their expressions of loyal love and cordial 
support for their Alma Mater, it was easy 
to realize that the Southern Christian Con- 
vention is standing loyally back of its edu- 
cational enterprise, and is being wonderful- 
ly blessed in so doing. 


FRANKLINTON COLLEGE 


At Franklinton, N. C., is located Frank- 
linton College, an educational and mis- 
sionary project of the Christian Church 
for the negroes. This institution has been 
recently moved to a new and splendid build- 
ing on a farm near the village. A few 
hours were spent visiting the institution, 
and your writer could not help feeling 
pleased when he remembered that some of 
the Defiance students had contributed a 
small amount for the new building. Those 
who did so may rest assured that they in- 
vested very wisely, for Franklinton College 
is doing great service in uplifting the race. 
True, Franklinton is not so large as Tuske- 
gee, or Hampton, but it is doing the same 
worthy type of work. Rarely have I spent 
more delightful hours than the few spent 
there. I attended the literary society and, 
in the company of the Principal, Rev. H. E. 
Long, viewed as much of the plant as the 
time permitted. 

ALUMNI 


During the course of our journey several 
of the alumni of Defiance College were seen: 
The first stop was Pittsburgh, where W. C. 
Morgan (’13) and W. P. Webber (’03) were 
visited. Mr. Morgan is a teacher in the 
city high schools. When we visited him he 
was just beginning to recover from a severe 
illness and was still very sick. That he has 
won a high place in the esteem of his fellow 
teachers was shown by the evidences of 
their remembrances which were in the sick 
room. Mr. Webber is a professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Pittsburgh. A 
very delightful afternoon and evening were 
spent in his company visiting the Univer- 
sity and at his home. Professor and Mrs. 
Webber are among the most loyal of the De- 
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fiance supporters, and in talking of the days 
when they were at Defiance and of the 
friendships formed at that time the even- 
ing until train time passed very rapidly and 
pleasantly. j 

Three members of the class of 1914 were 
visited. Miss Elva Drake is upholding the 
honor of her Alma Mater in Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is doing work of the same 
grade of excellence there as she did while in 
Defiance, and will receive her Master’s de- 
gree in June. Mr. Richard Martin is at- 
tending the Law School at Harvard. It was 
a privilege to spend a few brief hours with 
him in visiting the campus and buildings of 
the University and the historic spots in 
Cambridge. Mr. Martin is thoroughly in- 
terested in his work and seems to be doing 
excellently. Mr. Harvey Peters has spent 
the year with Doctor Summerbell asa 
teacher of mathematics and science at Star- 
key, where he has won the approval of those 
in charge of the school. Mr. Peters expects 
to be in Defiance again for the summer 
term. 

The journey took me quite near several 
other graduates of Defiance but the time to 
visit them was lacking. I learned of the 
work of a number of them, and in almost 
every case they are “making good.” 


VISITING AND SIGHT-SEEING 


The journey furnished opportunity to 
visit many personal friends and friends of 
Defiance other than those already mention- 
ed. Their interest in the cause I represent- 
ed, and their personal hospitality and kind- 
ness added much pleasure to the trip. Many 
of them are known to the readers of the 
Collegian; some have had a large part in the 
development of the school; and several are 
officially connected with one or the other of 
the institutions here. Consequently it would 
be a real pleasure to write of them and 
their work. How I should enjoy writing of 
the visit with Doctor and Mrs. Denison and 
the pastors in Norfolk; of the day spent in 
the Navy Yard with Dr. Denison, Rev. G. 
W. Morrow of Michigan, and Charles 
Strickland, of Huntington, Ind., visiting the 
U. S. battleships and the interned German 
raider; of the busy Sunday in Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and Rosemont; of the day 
spent with Doctor Denison, Rev. Geo. D. 
Eastes, and Rev. W. H. Garman at Cape 
Henry and Virginia Beach, where we slid 
down the great sand hills, climbed the light- 
house, partook of an oyster roast, and visit- 
ed the Beach and the auditorium where will 
be held the Chautauqua into which Doctor 
Denison is putting so much energy; of the 
visit with Doctor and Mrs. C. H. Rowland at 
their home in Franklin, Va.; of the visit 
with Rev. B. F. Hoagland and family at 
Milford, N. J., his enthusiasm because of 
the recent remarkable revival in his church 
and community, and our trip to the points 
of interest in that beautiful locality on the 
Delaware River; of my brief visits with 
Mr. Chas. J. Day and Mr. Hutchinson of 
New York City, both of them members of 
the Palmer Board; of the visit with Dr. F. 
S. Child, another member of the Palmer 
Board, at his beautiful home in Fairfield, 
Conn.; of the delightful visits in the homes 
and cities of Dr. W. G. Sargent, Secretary 
of Education for the A. C. C., Providence, 
R. I1., Dr. F. H. Peters, New Bedford, Mass., 
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and Dr. G. A. Conibear, Fall River, Mass.; 
of the hospitality of Mr. Goodwin and his 
courtesy in showing the points of interest 
in Boston, and his regret because the time 
at our disposal was not sufficient to do jus- 
tice to Boston; of the visit with Dr. F. G. 
Coffin and Mr. and Mrs. Blade at Albany 
and Berne, N. Y., the enjoyable evening and 
morning spent at the Blade homestead 
among the beautiful hills, the splendid auto- 
mobile trip along the winding state high- 
ways through the picturesque scenery, and 
the splendid spirit of appreciation of the 
Defiance work which these people show; of 
the visits with Rev. R. O. Allen and family 
at Stanfordville, N. Y., Rev. and Mrs. Jesse 
M. Kauffman at Ravenna, N. Y., Rev. and 
Mrs. H. W. McCrone at St. Johnsville, N. 
Y., and Dr. John MacCalman and family at 
Lakemont, N. Y., Rev. and Mrs. L. E. 
Smith, Princeton, N. J., Rev. and Mrs. R. 
G. English, Amesbury, Mass., and many 
others; and especially of the many inter- 
esting features of the work and service 
which all of these people are doing! 

How I should like to be able to tell of my 
visits at the great educational institutions, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia, and Brown; of the 
cities, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, in each of which there was time for 
considerable sight-seeing; of my visit at 
Gettysburg where I visited the entire battie- 
field, and had the opportunity of meeting 
and enjoying the hospitality of the parents 
of Professor Hershey; and of my, visit at 
Niagara Falls! 


Doomed to Live=:: = 
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But I must stop exclaiming for the Col- 
legian is due, and I am furnishing the ex- 
cuse for its tardiness. Still I must tell you 
of one of the very important parts of my 
trip. I refer to the experiences in the sight- 
seeing cars—I have heard them spoken of 
as “rubber wagons”—in which I usually 
make a tour of each city before visiting the 
separate points of interest. The “lecturers” 
—the megaphone men, you understand— 
were interesting indeed and furnished food 
for valuable reflections, from the one in 
Washington who sadly mixed his historical 
facts, to the one in Philadelphia who pos- 
sessed such an abundant store of superla- 
tives and spoke of the “most costliest,” the 
“superbest,” to the one in Boston—cultured 
Boston—who told us of “the North of Christ 
Church.” Two or three times I attempted 
to ask a question but soon learned that I 
was merely furnishing a cue from which the 
“lecturer” could start on a song learned by 
rote (Student canvassers, take notice!) and 
prepared for the consumption of the gullible 
tourist. And there were pre-digested jokes 
and witty sayings whose spontaneity was 
pitiful. But when we returned to the start- 
ing point and I saw the lecturer ready to 
start with a new group over the same route, 
I could not help thinking that sometimes 
teachers conducting class after class of stu- 
dents over the same course might possibly 
meditate about the lecturer and his tourists 
with profit. 

No, I cannot tell you of my trip. That 
would require the Philadelphia “lecturer” 
with his superlatives. 


::—=Tarry Till I Come 





A Conscious Sense of Life=A Host of Witnesses=Heroes Who Live=The 
Most Vital Factor=“Carpe Diem’=The Book Interpreting 
Human Actions=The Philosophy of Life=A 
Sense of Responsibility 








Read at Elon Commencement by Miss Eleanor Oma Utley, Franklinton, N. C. 


In his Wandering Jew, Eugene Sue has 
woven a thrilling story out of some threads 
of tradition which have some facts of vital 
philosophy. When the Christ was stagger- 
ing beneath the weight of a heavy wooden 
cross upon which He was to be crucified, 
and which He was compelled to bear on His 
own shoulders, a stalwart stranger from 
the Judean hills railed on the Master, chid- 
ing Him that He was a mere child in 
strength to walk with staggering steps be- 
neath a load so light. In reply the Master 
turned, and with a calm, firm voice said, 
“IT go to my death, but thou shall not, tarry 
thou till I come.” In a moment this man 
was released from the penalty of death, 
and doomed to live. 

Is not this piece of fiction founded upon 
veritable facts? I do not speak of life 
eternal, in any mystical or theological sense. 
Am I, are you, not doomed to live in this 
present world, while the aeons of ages pass, 
and until Eden come again? 

Is it not the conscious sense of life—of 
perpetual and endless life—rather than 
any fear of death that brings to us the 
overpowering sense of responsibility, and 
the feeling that we must do our best? Na- 
poleon the First was more than a great 
general; he was a philosopher and a seer. 


Fighting on the plains of Egypt, when his 
battalions were beginning to falter and 
give way before the terrible onslaught of 
a mighty enemy, he arose to full height in 
his stirrup and said: “Soldiers of France, 
twenty centuries are looking down upon 
you from these pyramids.” It is because 
not only twenty centuries of the past, but 
twenty centuries of the future are looking 
down upon us that we are spurred to ac- 
tion beyond our natal strength. 

I do not mean to be sacrilegious, but is 
not the judgment bar of God the decision 
and judgment of our successors and de- 
scendants upon us, our character, our 
deeds, twenty centuries or even one hun- 
dred centuries hence? Plato, Cicero, 
Caesar, the Apostle Paul, Martin Luther, 
Calvin, Washington, Lincoln, men of the 
past and antiquity, were not judged once 
for all, but live and breathe among us to- 
day, and stand at the bar of public opinion. 
We are not through judging them yet, and 
will not be for a thousand years. The pow- 
er of their lives is dormant among us yet. 
The present time is not the measure of a 
noble work. The ages yet to come will 
share the fruits of their efforts. 

Man’s best products are his noblest and 
sanctified thoughts and deeds, which, when 
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once formed and put in practice, extend 
their fertilizing influence for a thousand 
years, and from generation to generation. 


We of this good commonwealth to-day 
are made to rejoice in the firm patriotism 
and wisdom of a Zeb H. Vance, of a Fran- 
cis Macon, of a Wily, of a Murphy. Not 
only so of these, but of every private who, 
in war, bravely filled the ranks, endured 
the hardships, purchased the price of our 
freedom with his blood. These sleep to-day, 
many of. them, in nameless graves, but do 
they themselves not live in personality, in 
vigor, and in power amongst us? Why 
should any soldier face the bullet and sud- 
den death, were he not nerved to it by the 
sense of ceaseless and unending life? The 
sense of obligation is but the sense of in- 
ability to die and of unending power to 
live. All the noble dead were doomed to 
live, and we live in their lives. 


What was it that gave real vitality to 
these lives? What is it that caused us as 
students to burn our midnight oil, to study 
at the expense of health and sacrifice of 
pleasure? It is not because we must one 
day give an account of the deeds done in 
the body, but because we are doomed to live 
in the atmosphere of learning. We, from 
day to day, go plodding on our weary way, 
which task is difficult. Through the valley 
we wander, from there to the summit of 
the peak is our range. Thus we live, and 
through our deeds and thoughts we are 
doomed to live. 

Thus it is with institutions. They are 
eternal. Our own Elon College is doomed 
to live. To-day, that which is most vital 
here is not the halls, these bricks, and mor- 
tar, the college charter, the library, and 
labora‘ories, but the college spirit. Men 
and women, we ourselves and our predeces- 
sors breathed into these material things the 
breath of life, and they have become a 
living soul, and that soul is that which 
never dies. Some day not four hundred 
students will be her matriculated number, 
but probably four thousand will be gather- 
ed on her campus, in massive buildings and 
spacious halls thereabout. The members of 
this graduating class are doomed to live 
in the spirit of the institution even then. 


Truth, honesty, all virtues are eternal. 
We live in the channel of these virtues. 
What we contribute to them endures. It 
is wisely said, “Truth crushed to earth 
shall rise again.” Truth is doomed to live. 
The early martyrs, the early discoverers, 
and pioneers of civilization all gave them- 
selves to truth. They live and labor and 
die, without any hope of personal reward, 
but leave behind a name which every one 
venerates. It must be apparent to all that 
in national life there are men, institutions, 
agencies, movements, which monopolize the 
public attention and which find record on 
the eternal pages of history. 

No good thing is ever lost. Nothing 
worthy dies; no good action, no good ex- 
ample. They live forever in our race, 
while the frame molders and disappears. 
The deeds leave an indelible stamp and 
mold the very thought and will of future 
generations. 

Horace in his exuberant spirit cried out, 
“Carpe Diem,’—seize the day—the pass- 
ing moment, the pleasure and pain—seize 
it because to-morrow it is gone and like 
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a will-o-wisp has perished with the night. 
There is not a person in the range of this 
audience who doesn’t know that this is a 
vain and fake philosophy. ‘To-day’s day 
isn’t a thing by itself, it is not split off or 
set apart, and the reason why you and I 
lay hold upon it with some sense of obliga- 
tion and seriousness is because we know it 
will not perish with the night, but will be 
a vital part of all eternity. 

It is not stopping, disappearing, and go- 
ing away that man fears, but the fact that 
we must go on and on and on forever. 


In his Song of the Brook, Tennyson has 
seid: 

“With many a curve my bank I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set, 
With willow weeds and mallow. 

And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


In this little poem, the writer has set 
forth the real philosophy of life. If only 
the brook went on forever, we should have 
cast the lines aside long, long ago. But the 
going on of the brook is but an interpreta- 
tion of human actions and human person- 
ality. There is a picture of a dying torch- 
bearer, at whose torch a fresh runner is 
lighting his torch, ready to carry the 
signal on. So lives perpetuate themselves. 
We are, all of us, pilgrims of eternity. 


CONCLUSION 


After all, that which we call the sense 
of responsibility is in reality our doom to 
everlasting life. The secret of our dread 
is not the fear of death, for that is but 
the shock of a moment, but the subtle sense 
of our eternity, that we shall live in reality, 
in truth, and in integrity here on this earth 
in the ages and ages yet unborn. 


THE ITEMIZED ACCOUNT 


How quickly world-peace has been chang- 
ed into what promises to be the bloodiest 
conflict, the most disastrous warfare, of all 
history. 

In view of the number of nations involved 
and the mighty armies which they can mus- 
ter—millions upon millions of men—the so- 
called great wars of the past shrink into in- 
significance. 


Some one has worked out the following 
comparative summary of war’s cost in men 
and money, since the eighteenth century: 

Money Lives 
American Revolu- 
OD isos ccnenake $ 845,193,703 30,000 
(American Loss) 
England and 


France ........ 6,250,000,000 1,900,000 
War.of 1812 ..... 107,159,003 2,000 
(Cost to U. S.). (Loss U. S.) 

Russia and Turkey 
(two wars) .... 1,055,000,000 


63,000 
United States and 
Mexico ..:.....- 74,000,000 2,000 
: (Cost to U. S.) (Loss U. S.) 
Civil War in Amer- 
$8 ais sala 3,700,000,000 500,000 
Franco-Prussian 770,300,000 290,000 
Spanish-American 165,000,000 2,910 
(Cost to U. S.) (Loss U. S.) 
Boer’ War... .... 1,000,000,000 25,700 


(Cost: to England) 
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‘Russo-Japanese .. 2,000,000,000 555,000 
Balkans (2 cam- 
NED i a ws 1,390,000,000 348,000 
OUR Sa os ce% $17,576,652,706 4,019,510 
+ * * 


The noted statistician of the University 
of Paris, Dr. Charles Richet has estimated 
that the average daily expense of the pres- 
ent campaign will be $54,000,000. Here are 
his figures in detail: 


Provisioning of troops ......... $12,500,000 
POREINE Of ROPGES 6 nk kiw sects. ,000, 
ARETE OLE ee 4,250,000 
Wages, arsenals, and harbors .. 1,000,000 
ee er re ee 2,000,000 
Transport of foodstuffs, weapons, 

Oi has ccas esi nmcanaemen « 4,000,000 
PIED. , 0 ink 4 55505 ssheus oae® 4,000,000 
RE 5 oc nt 555 viene cease > 1,250,000 
I NEINO Too os Bbc cece She 375,000 
Fitting out of army ........... 4,000,000 
Ambulance service ............ 00, 
Movement of ships ............ 500,000 
ORCE, SH BNE. sansa ance. 10,000,000 
Support for population without 

CRORES 5) tities 60650. choeebaee o 6,750,000 
Requisitions, damage to towns, 

Re) ae 2,000,000 

BMP SSN ow ve ddaSScaedaees $54,125,000 


That is the estimate, remember, of the 
daily expense for the nations at war. 


» * * 


But this does not take into consideration 
the diverting from industrial channels of 
the energies of all the millions of enlisted 
men, a terribly large proportion of whom 
will never return, or will go back only to be 
crippled dependents upon charity. 

This may seem a sordid standard of meas- 
urement to set up while the air is ringing 
with the frenzied shouts of exploited “pa- 
triots,” who talk of honor and glory and de- 
votion to native land. 

No doubt these sentiments, on the part of 
many, are wholly sincere, and sound forth 
the note of genuinely unselfish ardor. 


But the pity of it all appears when, look- 
ing beneath the surface, one discovers the 
real motives of those who manipulate the 
pawns and make selfish capital of the honest 
zeal and self-forgetting devotion of the 
dumb driven cattle who march to the sham- 
bles to the echoes of martial strains. 


* * * 


Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles, him- 
self a great soldier, and formerly chief of 
staff of our army, well characterized the 
anticipated European war in an address de- 
livered in New York two weeks ago. 

“No one may now imagine what will be 
the eventual result of this awful calamity. 
Every nation involved is fully equipped with 
the most modern death-dealing machines. 
We do not know what these machines of war 


will do, but we do know it will be something 


terrible. 


The world has never seen such a war as- 


this, and probably it never will see another. 
Civilization on the Eastern Hemisphere is 
to be set back countless years. We shall not 
live to see it recover to that point of civiliza- 
tion at which the world’s progress has been 
broken off. 

This is a war without reason, as inexcusa- 
ble as it is lamentable. It is cruel and bar- 
barous, and there was not the least vestige 
of a foundation for it. It could have been 
prevented had it been desirable on the part 
of those who started it to prevent it. 
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Twenty millions of the young men of Eu- 
rope are being forced into a military service 
without reason, into a war in which many 
thousands of them will be killed: Nearly 
every family in Europe is to lose one or 
more of its members, and thousands of fam- 
ilies are to be wiped out. 4 


There have been times when war was war- 
ranted, when war was the only solution, but 
this general war in Europe is without the 
faintest hope of an excuse. The powers 
that rule have been preparing for this war 
with enormous expenditures, that have 
ground down the people with taxes until 
they blindly welcome war as a means to 
avoid their tax-bred poverty. Human life 
could have meant little to those who in the 
final judgment must answer for this crime 
of the ages.” 

And General Sherman expressed the same 
idea in his famous monosyllable. 


* * * 


4 


There is one possible consolation for us as 
we stand before the awful spectacle of this 
unequalled carnival of carnage. 


As disastrous storms often clear the at- 
mosphere, and while they leave ruin, also 
leave health and vigor for the survivors, in 
their wake, so it is possible that this world- 
conflict, whatever may be its special issues 
for the nations embroiled, will clear the 
world’s moral atmosphere, and bring untold 
blessing as well as immeasurable calamity. 


A striking editorial in the New York In- 
dependent last week expresses this so suc- 
cinctly and impressively, that we take the 
liberty of giving it in part. 


There will be some accounts to be settled 
after peace is declared, and the biggest one 
will be that which Enlightenment has 
against Medievalism. 

Whatever causes of strife may have been 
lurking in the minds of the peoples of Eu- 
rope, they would not have massed and ex- 
ploded in this demoniac war without the 
agency of the Head Devils. Race differ- 
ences there are. Conflicting national inter- 
ests there are. The growth of populations 
already dense, and looking for new oppor- 
tunities for enterprise and livelihood, has 
been disturbing economic equilibrium. Re- 
ligious antagonisms have fostered hatred. 
But none of these things by themselves, nor 
all of them in combination, would have made 
war if the consuming vanity, the monstrous 
egotism and the medieval-mindedness of the 
absolute monarchs had not been thrown into 
the scale. 

When the work of devastation is done 
there will be left the stricken, sobered peo- 
ples. Every family will have lost father or 
son, husband or brother. Resources will 
have been swept away. Industry will be 
paralyzed. Farms will have been stripped, 
villages, towns, and cities desolated. But 
fortitude and courage will be left, and men 
will'set themselves about the task of build- 
ing a new civilization. 

They will not be tolerant then of pious 
hynocrites asserting divine right, and claim- 
ing to be vicegerents of God. ‘They will not 
be tolerant of taxes for the wanton expendi- 
tures of royal families. They will not de- 
prive themselves of the necessaries of life 
to enrich the manufacturers of artillery and 
powder. ‘They will cross these items from 
their ledgers, and turn their attention to 
the creation of a social order under which 
men and women who are: content to dwell 
peaceably on their own reservations can en- 
joy liberty and pursue happiness. 

Whom the gods ‘would destroy they first 
make mad, Mad withthe lust of power, 
drunk with their own egotism, the Head 
Devils have signed their own doom. Their 
days'are numbered. The monarchs must go 
sand they will.” ; 








<< 
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NEWS OF GENERAL INTEREST IN THE SECULAR WORLD 


——From different parts of the country 
‘come support for the President’s course, but 
in almost all cases it is for “peace with 
honor.” 


——All the States in the Union except 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi 
have laws which make school attendance 
compulsory. 


——A new invention of the French is a 
gun firing a revolving knife which cuts 
through the barbed wire entanglements that 
mask the trenches and opens the way for a 
bayonet-charge. 





In the hospitals of France magnets 
have been developed that will draw frag- 
ments of shrapnel to the surface from a 
depth in the flesh of even six inches, and 
steel jacketed bullets have been drawn out 
from a depth of more than two inches. 





The submarine F-4, which sank in 
Honolulu harbor two months ago, with a 
loss of twenty-one lives, has been raised to 
within 108 feet of the surface. The divers 
viewed the submarine through a glass bot- 
tom boat after raising it twenty-six feet 
higher. 





Two slight, but distinct, earthquakes 
were felt generally throughout the city of 
San Francisco June 6. No damage was re- 
ported. Observers at Lassen Peak, where 
the voleano has been. recently in eruption, 
reported the voleano inactive and that no 
earthquake had been felt in that region. 





Forest fires were raging near Utica, 
N. Y., June 6, resulting in much damage be- 
ing done. The Nelson Lake region has been 
fire-swept for many acres. Near Ragged 
Lake fire has burned over nearly 800 acres. 
At Cranberry Lake, 1,000 acres were burn- 
ing and 200 had been burned at Brandrieth 
Lake. 





After being raised from a depth of 
more than 300 feet to within 34 feet of the 
surface, further salvaging of the wrecked 
submarine F-4 was suspended June 2 when 
a large hole appeared in the shell and it 
seemed in danger of breaking in two. A new 
method of lifting will be tried and a month’s 
delay is expected. 


Postmaster General Burleson an- 
nounced the establishment of 710 new rural 
mail delivery routes to serve 82,390 families, 
and the extension of existing service so as 
to reach 5,460 families. Nearly all of the 
new routes will go into operation June 15, 
and postmasters have been authorized to 
employ necessary temporary carriers pend- 
ing the selection of permanent men through 
civil service examinations. 





——Spain wants coal from the United 
States so badly that the cabinet is willing to 
guarantee payment of orders placed in this 
country by opening a credit in New York 
to the amount of at least $200,000, this de- 
posit to be maintained so long as necessary. 
This will enable the smaller concerns to 
have their orders filled as well as those who 
have greater financial backing. Large or- 
ders are being sent to our country by Span- 
ish companies on account of something like 
a coal famine. 





It is said that two American citizens 
living in Dresden, Germany, adversely crit- 
icised the American government in the pres- 
ent crisis and declared in a newspaper arti- 
cle that they were ashamed of their citizen- 
ship. For this reason their passports have 
been ordered revoked by the American em- 
bassy on instructions from the State De- 
partment at Washington. By this they lose 
the protection of the United States and will 
have to remain in Germany until the close 
of the war. 





Mexican leaders of all factions at the 
border at Douglas, Ariz., were shown Pres- 
ident Wilson’s statement June 2, pointed out 
that the great State of Sonora, in north- 
western Mexico, is now under the actual 
government of Yaqui Indians who have 
proclaimed a republic of their own, and are 
entirely out of hand. Under the adminis- 
tration of Portfirio Diaz the Yaquis were 
despoiled of their rich lands, and they have 
been rebellious ever since, joining leader 
after leader and breaking away as prom- 
ises of restitution were not fulfilled. 





It is said to be very likely that the 
entire Panama Canal will become salty. 
When a ship coming from the Pacific enters 
the lower dock at Miraflores Lake, it brings 
with it so much salt water that after the 
gates are closed almost seventy-five per 
cent. of the water is salt. Some of that 
salt water is carried with the ship to the 
next higher level, then into the upper lock, 
and finally into the lake. The salt in the 
water becomes less at every stage, because 
fresh water is used to raise the level in the 
lock chambers, but enough is carried into the 
lake to accomplish the predicted result of 
salt, both in Miraflores and Gatun lakes and 
eventually into the entire canal. 





— —Beautiful and novel effects in stain- 
ing wood have been obtained by making the 
standing tree take up dye solutions. A hole 
is bored through the trunk near the ground, 
a cork used to plug one end and a reservoir 
of the staining solution connected with the 
other. The amount of liquid absorbed by 
the tree is astounding. A Scotch fir was 
known to take up three gallons in two days. 
In larger trees a number of holes must be 
bored through the trunk in order to color 
all the wood. In many cases the coloring 
effect is marked by the most beautiful vein- 
ing. This has been found to be particularly 
true in the tropics, where at certain seasons 
of the year the upward rush of sap is very 
rapid.— Exchange. 


Miss Serena Helen Blue, of Minne- 
sota, is the owner of the smallest govern- 
ment homestead. A few weeks ago she went 
to the U. S. Land Office at Cass Lake, Minn., 
and in return for 10 cents received a deed to 
her homestead, which is little less than a 
tenth of an acre in size. It is a triangular 
point of land jutting into Turtle Lake, and 
measures 189 feet long by 38 feet wide in its 
widest part. In order to comply with the 
law requiring a homesteader to cultivate 
so much of the land under their care to 
make it their own, which would be on her 
tract 218 square feet, she cultivated instead 
nearly half the area. It is a very pretty 
spot and it is thought it will make an ideal 





summer resort, although a small one, and 
Miss Blue thinks she can rent it when cot- 
tages are built on it, and realize as much as 
many do on a full quarter section. The 
land joins her people’s farm. 


This country is sending a hospital 
ship to care for sick or injured deep-sea 
fishermen in the North Atlantic. This latest 
departure in nursing was made possible in 
June of last year, when Congress voted an 
appropriation for medical and surgical aid 
to the crews of American vessels engaged in 
these fisheries. Owing to the danger of this 
occupation the mortality among the six 
thousand or more fishermen is higher than 
among those engaged in the most hazardous 
industries on land. In the future the ship 
Androscoggin will bring to these fishermen 
medical and surgical attention. Many fish- 
ermen are badly maimed through infected 
wounds through not being able to reach 
shore immediately and they could be treated 
successfully if they could be received ashore 
and only slight permanent defects would fol- 
low their wounds. Also broken bones which 
have had to be neglected for days and weeks 
until port was reached will receive attention 
aboard the hospital ship. 





In the reply to the United States note 
to Germany in regard to the torpedoing of 
the Lusitania the German government pro- 
ceeds on the following facts to justify it- 
self in the act: “The government of the 
United States proceeds on the assumption 
that the Lusitania could be regarded as an 
ordinary unarmed merchantman. The im- 
perial government allows itself in this con- 
nection to point out that the Lusitania was 
one of the largest and fastest British mer- 
chantships, built with government funds as 
an auxiliary cruiser and carried expressly 
as such in the navy list issued by the Brit- 
ish admiralty.” The imperial government 
says that it has been known from reports 
tnat for some time practically all the more 
valuable British merchantmen have been 
equipped with cannon and ammunition and 
other weapons and manned with persons 
specially trained in serving guns. Also that 
cannon is known to have been concealed be- 
low decks. That wrong use has been made 
of flags for protection and orders been given 
to attack German submarines and high 
prizes offered for destruction of the enemy’s 
ships. They say that the liner carried war 
material on its last trip, including no less 
than 5,400 cases of ammunition intended for 
the destruction of German soldiers, and that 





-tne German government believes it was act- 


ing in self-defense in seeking with all the 
means of warfare at its disposition to pro- 
tect the lives of its soldiers. They state 
that the quick sinking of the liner was prob- 
ably due to the explosion of the ammunition 
shipment caused by a torpedo. They also 
put the blame on the ship owners for em- 
barking with passengers as they knew of 
the danger to which they would be exposed 
on a ship which carried ammunition. As 
the result of the facts mentioned the im- 
perial government considers that they are 
important enough to recommend them to the 
attentive examination of the American gov- 
ernment. The final decision is withheld for 
a time, however. 
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Twin Creek, Ohio, sends 










$5.00 for Sunday-school. 





Has your Sunday- 


school made an offering 


to the Sunday-school 


Department of the Con- 


vention? 


Is your school to fail 


in this? 


wo 


ows MES 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. I WISH OTHERS 
WOULD DO LIKEWISE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, PA., May 31, 1915. 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

My Dear BroTHER:—Our church held 
its annual meeting last Saturday, May 29, 
1915, and P. R. Doud was elected church 
clerk to succeed Mrs. J. N. Corwin. I be- 
lieve you like to know when there is a 
change in church clerks. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK A. CORNELL, 


Pastor East Lawrence Chris. Ch. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 East 22d Street, New York 

Membership of the constituent denomina- 
tions with the apportionment of each to- 
wards the expenses of 1915: 





MEMBERSHIP AMOUNT 
Baptist Churches, North.......... 1,238,323 $ 1,289 
National Baptist Convention 

PE: chcastbvesstpccsensee 2,018,868 2,019 
Free Baptist Churches ........... 65,440 66 
are 118,887 114 
Congregational Churches ......... 755,088 756 
Disciples of Christ ........csc008 1,363,163 1,364 
DOOMED, Seccsbcukhiee = <eess Seneiee 98,356 99 
German Evangelical Synod of 

Se errr 290,803 291 
Evangelical Association .......... 115,243 116 
Lutheran Church (General Synod) 340,441 341 
Mennonite Church (General Con- 

CNN ccwbocnbucdse coeees 12,797 13 
Methodist Episcopal Church ...... 3,603,265 3,604 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

| eee ee er eee: 2,005,707 2,006 
African Methodist Episcopal 

5 os tbs eseee sen ceaeebs 620,000 620 
African Methodist Episcopal 

ie eae 568,608 569 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Church in America ............ 240,798 241 
Methodist Protestant Church ..... 180,382 181 
Moravian Church ..........sc2s0s 19,615 20 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 1,442,498 1,443 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S 

ED. echt siisse be sndiomanen 310,602 311 
Protestant Episcopal Church (Com- 

mission on Christian Unity, and 

oe es 1,015,248 1,016 
Reformed Church in America ... 123,143 124 
Reformed Church in the U. S. .. 312,660 313 
Reformed Episcopal Church ...... 10,800 il 
Reformed Presbyterian Church 

CRRA TOD. .o oxiss sine usdas 3,300 4 
Seventh Day Baptist Church ..... 7,927 8 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENTS AT WORK 


United Brethren Church ......... $22,044 323 
United Evangelical Church ....... 75,050 76 
United Presbyterian Church ...... 148,220 149 
Welsh Presbyterian Church ...... 14,374 15 





“17,486,850 $17,452 


The above apportionments are based as usual upon 
Dr. H. K. Carroll’s statistics, at the rate of one 
dollar for each 1,000 members. 


ALFRED R. KIMBALL, Treasurer. 


DEVORE AND THE CHRISTIANS 


The brother who introduced Rev. El- 
Charles Arthur DeVore, A. M., D. D., to 
the congregation of the First Christian 
church, said “that the name of Washington 
was no more definitely, continuously, nor 
usefully linked with the story of the Rev- 
olutionary War, nor that of Lincoln with 
the Emancipation Proclamation, nor that of 
Cary with missions, than was the name of 
DeVore linked with the history, the growth, 
and the spirit of the Christians. 


Doctor DeVore is an artist at telling the 
story of the rise and development of the 
Christians as a people. From the date of 
the Cane Ridge revival, his family has been 
directly connected with the Church. His 
great-grandfather was a revolutionary sol- 
dier, who settled at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, 
where he lived during the great awakening 
and his son moved to Ohio, and his home 
became the home of the preachers who came 
from Kentucky to Ohio, and in it the house 
meetings were held, and from his influence 
churches were organized, and with his 
money preachers were paid, and now long 
years afterward, his grandson rises and 
tells the story of the early Church in Ohio, 
and Kentucky, and thus from the beginning 
until now the name of DeVore has been 
connected with the Church. 


What an interesting story it is, and what 
a good way the doctor has of telling it! 
There is not the semblance of boastfulness 
in anything he says, nor in the way he says 
it, but not a weak note is sounded, nor does 
one uncertain statement fall from his lips. 
His audience knows what he is talking 
about and no one can fail to see why he 
talks as he does. He loves his Church, he 
has convictions of truth, he is free from 
sectarianism, and has a vision of the future 
to which he points all men who hear him. 
If churches want a really strong address in 
the interest of the Church, that has a his- 
tory and a future, they can do no better 
than to secure Rev. El-Charles Arthur De= 
Vore, A. M., D. D., for such service. His 
address is 318 Oliver Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


JEDEKIAH GRADUATES 


My DerAR Mr. REMINDER:—Your last, 
long and uninteresting letter remained un- 
answered because of my strenuous duties in 
preparing for the final “exam” and other- 
wise getting ready for my brilliant and 
beautiful graduation from one of our great 
and greatly-to-be-praised universities. 

I do not know whether you knew it or 
not, you know so little, but I have taken a 





Secretary 
REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 
Dayton, Ohio 





university course in a really modern, up- 
to-date institution, and have finished my 
education. 

I am glad that it was a modern univers- 
ity, for you know, Mr. Reminder, that 
though we speak with the tongues of men 
and of college professors, and have not 
modernity, we are as a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal, and though we have all 
faith so that we could remove mountains, 
and have not modernity, we are nothing, 
and not much of that. 

Modernity considers not the wisdom of 
the ages, has no regard for customs, nor 
yet for traditions, but lays great stress up- 
on the things that are new, and though a 
man be as wise as Solomon, as faithful as 
Paul, and as loving as John, and has not 
modernity, he is carted off to the dump- 
heap, there to remain and mold forever 
and longer than that, maybe. 

Well, sir, this great university from 
which I had the honor to graduate is mod- 
ern in all the glory of the name; it has a 
fine equipment, a large endowment, and 
worldly teachers, who have thought out God, 
infinity, eternity, and salvation; indeed, Mr. 
Reminder, they have thought themselves 
and their pupils out on to the border of the 
universe and a trifle beyond that, and have 
located anywhere, everywhere, nowhere, ex- 
cept in the realm of faith and conscience. 

In this great university the Bible is free- 
ly criticised, its authority challenged, its in- 
fallibility and trustworthiness denied, while 
naturalism, skepticism, agnosticism, infidel- 
ism, worldlyism, and every other imaginable 
and unimaginable ism is substituted for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. Oh, I tell 
you, Mr. Reminder, it is modern all right 
and more, too. 

My professor (who would like to have 
been my confessor) was a very talented and 
inexperienced young man who, when dress- 
ed in his best bib and tucker, made a fine 
impression. He was of the latest design in 
scientific and scholastic studies and reflect- 
ed great credit upon the modern thought of 
the day. He had a broad and impressive 
sweep of skull, and a strong yearning for 
the presidency of the institution and an in- 
creasé in salary. He took a great interest 
in me, and would often talk to me long after 
he had anything to say. He was a fluent 
conversationalist, and as I was more fluent 
as a listener, and displayed my talents bet- 
ter by keeping quiet than by fluent conver- 
sation, I seldom interrupted him. 


I confess, Mr. Reminder, that it shocked 
me terribly at the first the way that young 
and brilliant professor would snap his 
fingers, wave his hand, and eliminate the 
things that I had been taught were true, 
but I soon got used to the elimination. (He 
never lost his liminator) and soon I found 
that for the sake of being a scientific schol- 
ar of the modern variety, I could part com- 
pany with-the most sacred things of human 
life and love. The thing I held on to most 
tenaciously was the Santa Claus story. I 
did hate most dreadfully to part with that, 
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but now I see that it was mere sentiment 
and should take its place along with the 
other exploded sentimentalities of an erron- 
eous past. 

One day, Mr. Reminder, that brilliant 
young professor snapped his fingers and 
waved his hand, and away went the glorious 
past, carted away to the dump-heap, labell- 
ed, antiquated rubbish, ignorant supersti- 
tion, unthinkable credulity, fabled myth, 
foolish fetichism, all so beautifully and 
scientifically arranged, and so skillfully 
tacked on that the past was artistically dec- 
orated for its burial. 


Oh, I tell you, Mr. Reminder, there is 
nothing like being a brilliant young profes- 
sor in a modern university. The Germans’ 
destruction of the age-honored cathedrals 
of France is not to be compared with the 
destructiveness of the young and brilliant 
professor of a modern university, as he 
marches bravely forward through the faith 
and tradition of the past. 


On another day, he snapped his fingers 
and waved his hand, and away went Gene- 
sis, and the book of Jonah, and the mir- 
acles, and the supernatural, and the virgin 
birth, and most of the Gospels. Oh, I tell 
you, Mr. Reminder, that the way that bril- 
liant young professor led us poor, benighted 
souls out from the darkness of the past in- 
to the light of the new ddy was great and 
greatly to be praised. 


But I shall not soon forget that day when 
he snapped his fingers and waved his hand 
and smiled, smiled, oh, so convincingly, and 
said concerning the Ten Commandments, 
written on tables of stone, “that it was un- 
scientific and absurd to think that God 
would turn stone-mason, and chisel com- 
mandments on rock.” I tell you, Mr. Re- 
minder, that when that brilliant young pro- 
fessor relegated to the dump-heap all those 
old men and all their great doing, I felt 
pretty badly about it, for I had always be- 
lieved the Book and liked the men. Abra- 
ham, and Jonah, and Noah, and Enoch, and 
others of the Old Testament had been my 
heroes and I did not like to see their old 
frames carted off so unceremoniously, but I 
soon found that it was impossible to hold 
on to them and be a scientific scholar in a 
modern university, for we must at once 
understand that nothing of the past will 
stand the test of the new awakening, and 
so I gave them all up. Oh, I tell you, Mr. 
Reminder, it is great to graduate from such 
a modern university. In my sober mo- 
ments, however, I sometimes think that the 
farther one graduates from such a univers- 
ity the better, but I would not have you tell 
that on me for anything in the world, for 
it would show that there still lingers in me 
some of the faith of my fathers. 


I was assured that I could be a preacher 
without believing that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch. Nor did I have to believe in 
miracles, nor in the supernatural, nor in 
the virgin birth, nor in the power of God 
to save, nor in spiritual regeneration, nor 
in any other of the many things which the 
faith of the past had regarded as funda- 
mental in Christian doctrine. I was also 
assured that I might believe that the Book 
of Isaiah was written by one, swo, or three 
persons, and at different times, and that 
I might believe that the Book of Daniel 
is a story written to set forth man’s hero- 
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ism and his natural control over wild ani- 
mals, and that I might believe that the 
Book of Job was oriental drama, and that 
I might believe that the Book of Jonah is 
an allegory setting forth the waywardness 
of man and the tenderness of human love, 
and that I need not contrast righteousness 
with unrighteousness, for all we are breth- 
ren, but that I should study the social prob- 
lems of the day, teach social progress, the 
importance of good roads, study the science 
of health, and try to become an efficient 
expert in the line of civic reformation. 

And now that I am free from the tradi- 
tions of the past, having broken the shack- 
els that bound me to all the old ways and 
the faith of the fathers, having gotten away 
from my mother’s Bible and my mother’s 
God, and the simple trust of such men as 
Paul, and Washington, and Gladstone, and 
Lee, and Lincoln, and Moffitt, and Cary, 
and Livingstone, out into the light of the 
New and the Better, I am ready for an easy 
place and a large salary. I feel capable of 
discussing any subject from that of sun- 
shine to the anatomy of the southern hum- 
ming-bird, but I have no taste for visiting 
the sick or preaching the funerals of the 
dead. 

One difference between the past and the 
present university course is quite clear to 
me, Mr. Reminder, and as the preachers 
say, I will now call your attention to it. 

There was a time when if a young man 
went to a university a poet, he returned a 
poet; if he went there a patriot, he return- 
ed with patriotism burning more intensely; 
if he went with the spirit of the prophet, 
he returned fired with zeal for the truth 
he would proclaim; if he went with a faith 
in God’s good Book, he returned with his 
faith increased; if he went in order to fit 
himself for graft and greed, he was made 
ashamed of himself and his purpose; but 
now, no matter when he goes, for what 
purpose, nor in what spirit, he is likely to 
return a secularized scientist, with all senti- 
ment eradicated and all faith destroyed. 

When I write you again, I shall tell you 
of my brilliant and beautiful graduation. 

As ever, and more too, 

JEDEKIAH. 

P. S. As evidence of my modernity, 
please notice the expression, “Their old 
frames.” J. 





Woman’s Missionary Departm’t 


(Please send items for this department to either 
Mrs. Alice M, Burnett or Mrs. Lulu C. Helfenstein, 
Dayton, Ohio.) 





MISSION STUDY CONFERENCES 


A good number of our women are going 
to attend mission study classes of the dif- 
ferent summer schools. 

Miss Mary A. Rowell, of Franklin, N. H., 
Treasurer of the Convention Woman’s 
Board for Foreign Missions, expects to at- 
tend the Northfield, Mass., Conference of 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Boards, in July. 

Miss Carrie Robison, of North Spring- 
field, Pa., Superintendent of Young People’s 
Department for Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, is to attend the Chautauqua New 
York Summer School of Missions, the last 
of August. 

Rev. Emily K. Bishop, President of the 
Convention Woman’s Board for Home Mis- 
sions, and Miss LuEmma Hess, Recording 
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Secretary of the Convention Woman’s 
Board for Home Missions, both of Dayton, 
Ohio, are to go to the Winona, Indiana, 
Summer Schools of Missions, the last of 
June. 

Don’t you want to go, too? Can’t you 
begin to plan to attend the summer school 
nearest to you, and have the pleasure of 
the companionship of these splendid wom- 
en of our own Church, with all the fine 
opportunities and advantages the summer 
school offers? Perhaps you are one who 
cannot plan, so well, maybe you have plan- 
ned, and the plans failed to work. Well, 
then, the way for you to do is just to 
make up your mind to go and when the time 
comes, start. That is the way we women 
often have to do. “The way to do a thing 
is to do it!” 

I hope you read the very interesting ac- 
count in THE HERALD field notes a few 
weeks ago of a journey among the beautiful 
hills of Pennsylvania, taken to organize 
missionary societies by Miss Blanche C. 
Smith, Secretary and Treasurer of the Rays 
Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Conference 
Woman’s Board for Home and Foreign 
Missions. 

In a letter just received from Miss Smith 
she says: “At our May Missionary Society 
meeting at Pleasant Grove, we had Miss 
Martha Kendall, of McConnellsburg (Mis- 
sionary in the Kentucky mountains for 
five years under the Presbyterian Board) 
with us and the descriptions she gave 
were very interesting and touching. We 
can scarcely imagine, much less realize, 
that so many thousand people in our own 
United States are actually without the 
Bible or any kind of Christian training. 
Why couldn’t we do some work among these 
very needy mountain people? I have the 
recent good word from Milligans Cove, 
Earlston, Pine Grove, and Buck Valley so- 
cieties of interesting meetings and new 
members enlisting. Two weeks ago I was 
with the Damascus Society in their meeting, 
and we added twenty new names to their 
membership roll. Rev. Steel, of Everett, 
was present and gave a very helpful talk. 
We find no trouble in reaching the churches 
where the pastors are in sympathy with the 
mission work. Can a minister really serve 
God and oppose this great work?” (Can 
any one really serve God and oppose this 
great work?) 

The eyes of many are not opened to the 
wonderful uplift and inspiration that come 
to a church or a person through the mis- 
sionary vision, and we must pray that their 
eyes may be opened, but with open eyes 
to oppose the Lord’s work, is a dreadful 
mistake, to say the least. 








SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Rev. Walton C. Wicker, A. M., Litt. D., See’y 








Lesson for June 20, 1915 


A PRAYER FOR THE TEMPTED 
Psalm 141: 1-10 
(Temperance Lesson) 


Time—Psalm thought to have been writ- 
ten B. C. 1016. 

Place—Probably at Gath. 

Golden Text—Keep me from the snare 
which they have laid for me—Ps. 141: 9. 
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Principle—Prayer brings deliverance to 
the tempted. 


Daily Readings 


Monday, June 14—A Prayer for the 
Tempted.- Ps. 141. 

Tuesday, June 15—Overthrow of the 
Wicked. Ps. 10. 

Wednesday, June 16—Warning Against 
the Tempter. Prov. 1: 7-19. 

Thursday, June 17—Resisting Tempta- 
tion. James 1: 12-18. 

Friday, June 18—Peril of Drink. Prov. 
23: 29-35. 

Saturday, June 19—Woes Upon the Evil- 
doer. Hab. 2: 9-16. 

Sunday, June 20—Separation Enjoined. 
2 Cor. 6: 11-18. 


Introduction 


The authorship of this Psalm is a mat- 
ter of dispute. It is evident, however, 
from its place, that it was regarded by 
the Lesson Committee as a psalm of David, 
after his rebuke by Nathan, and his sub- 
sequent repentance. The thought of the 
Psalm is that God considers him as contin- 
ually needing and calling for help from the 
sending up of the “incense” in the morning, 
to the “evening sacrifice” at close of day. 
In verse 7, the commentators seem agreed 
that the word our should be their, referring 
back to verse six, where the evil judges are 
said to be overthrown. It is, throughout, 
a call upon Jehovah for personal aid and 
help.—The Journal. 


Comments 

Verse 1. Lord—Jehovah, the great and 
sacred name of Deity. The Psalmist felt 
his sore need of help and made his appeal 
to the Source whence cometh our help. It 
is supposed that he was fleeing from Saul, 
at this time into the land of the Philistines, 
whither he had been before in flight. I 
cry unto thee. He makes a personal plea 
to a personal God. He was in distress and 
he was crying for help in his own behalf. 
Make haste unto me. There is directness 
in his appeals “unto thee” and “unto me.” 
The sincerity of such a personal appeal is 
sure to have a hearty and hasty response 
from a personal God. Pleading for haste, 
he reveals the urgency of the prayer. Give 
ear unto my voice. He had great faith in 
prayer and prayed with the assurance of 
faith that his prayer would be heard. 
When I cry unto thee. The petition is 
mentioned twice as a “cry” and expresses 
the feeling of dependence as a child de- 
pends upon a parent and cries for aid from 
one who can help. 

Verse 2. Let my prayer be set forth 
before thee as incense. The Psalmist 
makes his petition with care and careful 
thought, using the figure of the prepara- 
tion of the incense for the altar in the 
tabernacle. He desires to “set forth” his 
prayer before the Lord in order that he 
might have the answer directly from the 
supreme sanctuary. Lifting up my hands. 
This expresses an earnest attitude in 
prayer;.it also reveals the spirit of submis- 
sion to the divine will. The very attitude 
of the body sometimes expresses the atti- 
tude of the heart. Bended knees reveal a 
bowed and humbled heart, and betoken ex- 
pectation on the part of the suppliant. As 
the evening sacrifice. The evening sacri- 
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fice was a meat-offering, and a constant 
memorial of God’s presence with His people 
and acceptance of their sacrifices. The 
Psalmist was at times away from the sanc- 
tuary and unable to offer sacrifices in the 
prescribed manner. Under such circum- 
stances, he would keep the spirit of the 
law which was better than the letter there- 
of without the spirit. Prayer is better 
than sacrifice in form only. 


Verse 3. Set a watch...... before my 
mouth. The Psalmist would put a re- 
straint upon his mouth to keep him from 
intemperance in speech. It requires watch- 
fulness to guard the lips and to make a 
right use of the power of speech. As the 
soldier is placed at a gate to guard any 
from going out or coming in that should 
not pass, so the Lord is requested to guard 
our lips to prevent the passing of unguard- 
ed words. Falsehood, slander, evil-speak- 
ing, exaggeration, foolish-talking should 
not be allowed to pass the doorway of 
speech. Cruel, uncharitable, unkind vitup- 
eration and spleen should not be allowed 
expression, and they will die before they 
issue from the heart. The lips form a 
doorway to my words which convey the 
thoughts of the heart, either good or evil, 
but grace should guard this doorway to al- 
low only the good to pass, then we shall 
honor God and bless humanity in all our 
utterances. Incline not my heart to any 
evil thing. This prayer is for the right 
disposition. The former prayer dealt with 
superficial expression, but this deals with 
the formation of the heart itself. If the 
heart itself is right, the words will likely 
be an exponent of the heart. Unless the 
formation is pure, there is danger in the 
stream. To practice wicked works. Evil 
men surrounded him and he prayed that he 
might not fall into their wicked practices. 
With men that work iniquity. One man 
may have great influence over another. 
“Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” Evil associations have ruined many 
men, both old and young, but more espe- 
cially the young. People are easily drawn 
into sins by others. The social element in 
the drink habit.is accountable for many of 
its evil effects.. The Psalmist saw the 
danger of being drawn into sin by others, 
hence he offered this prayer. This should 
be the earnest prayer of all who would 
escape the deadly power of wicked asso- 
ciates. Let me not eat of their dainties. 
Neither at their idol feasts; nor at their 
social entertainments, for there is danger— 
moral danger—in partaking of other men’s 
sinful practices. 


Verse 5. Let the righteous smite me. , 


He prefers that the righteous should smite 
him, rather than that the wicked should 
entice him. Reproof from the righteous, 
though painful, is better than the flattery 
of fools. An excellent oil. Oil heals and 
refreshes those who are sick and wounded. 
Shall not break my head. It shall be so 
for breaking the head that jit shall 
strengthen and gladden the heart. The re- 
buke of love is of great value to the one 
rebuked. In their calamities. That is, if 
ever they who have rebuked me fall into 
calamity, though they may suppose that they 
have lost my love because of their rebuke, 
and have sacrificed my prayers, yet I will 
love them and pray for them with all my 












































heart. When their judges are overthrown. 
This may refer to the time when David ap- 
proached Saul in the camp and took his 


spear and cruse of water; then, having 


gone some distance away, talked kindly te 
him. David spares Saul there and hence- 
forth Saul did not seek to kill David. 

Verse 7. Our bones are scattered at the 
grave’s mouth. This refers to a burial- 
place which has been dug up or disturbed 
and the bones are scattered. This is the 
condition of the Israelites under the faulty 
rule of Saul. His conduct produced dis- 
cord in the nation and his weakness allowed 
the enemies to prey upon and plunder the 
nation. This is a striking figure and a pic- 
ture of the devastation of the liquor traffic. 
Mine eyes are unto thee. The outward con- 
ditions deplorable, but there is help in God, 
therefore the Psalmist fixed his eyes upon 
Him for help. In thee is my trust. He had 
a steady and strong faith in God. Leave 
not my soul destitute. Soul destitution is 
the worst possible destitution. 

Verse 9. Keep me from snares. This 
prayer is appropriate for all to offer, but 
more especially those who are tempted to 
intemperance. Let the wicked fall into 
their own nets. This has been the case 
again and again. Those who lay plans for 
others’ downfall suffer from their own 
snares. 


THE MOST NEEDED THING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY WORK 


I have heard the question asked again 
and again: ‘What do we need the most 
in order to have an Elementary Depart- 
ment which shall be a success and a credit 
to the church and Sunday-school with 
which it is connected?” 

I have also heard the question answered, 
and in many and various ways. Says one, 
“More teachers.” Another, “An Element- 
ary Superintendent.” Another, “Graded 
work,” and still another, “Separate rooms.” 
And so the answers go, and each school 
meets its individual needs as best it may, or 
goes with them unmet, and does the next 
best thing. 

I am inclined to believe. that our one 
greatest need, in the majority of cases is 
a conversion of our older people to the 
NEEDS of the elementary work. In many 
of the schools which I visit, I find a flour- 
ishing organized class, even a teacher-train- 
ing class, and the elementary work and 
workers getting along as best they may 
with most inadequate equipment, simply 
because the needs of that department have 
never been realized. 

The reason, too, is not far to seek. If 
the organized class needs more room, ev- 
ery one of its members immediately be- 
comes a committee of one to push the work, 
to represent their needs in season and out; 
this is equally true of all divisions of the 
adult work. But who will plead the cause 
of the children? The teacher? Yes, but 
she is only one. The parents? Perhaps, 
if they themselves have seen the need, but 
how often has the appeal of the teacher 
been met with the remark, “Why, I remem- 
ber when I was a little fellow and went to 
Sunday-school, we had never heard of such 
things as small chairs, or graded work, and 
our old superintendent would have thought 
it a desecration to bring sand and litter 
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into the church, but,” with a hearty laugh, 
“we all grew up, and seemed to get along, 
and I guess we are just as good Christians 
to-day as if we had had all the trimmings.” 
Any teacher who has not heard these or 
similar remarks, either lives in a more up- 
to-date section than any it has been my 
fortune to visit, or else, she herself, has 
never realized the needs of the children. 

They got along? Yes, and some of them 
got so far along that they got out of the 
church entirely, and have never yet been 
brought 'back into it, and it is to stop that 
Jeakage that we are working and striving 
and planning to-day, not always wisely per- 
haps, and undoubtedly we are attempting 
seme things better let alone, but at least 
we have achieved a “divine discontent” with 
present methods and manners. 

I know of a Sunday-school which objects 
‘to the ‘Cradle Roll work, because they have 
only ‘a one-room church building for all 
‘services, and they think the wall-roll will 
mot “look nice” on the walls during church 
service. They object to putting it in the 
vestibule for the same reason. In another 
church, the little ones are scattered across 
the two front pews, ‘some fifteen feet in 
length, without dividing curtain or anything 
in the way of screening them from the 
school. I asked the teacher how she man- 
aged them, and she replied that of course 
they were too scattered to teach them very 
much, so she just tried to keep them quiet, 
not to disturb the rest of the school. There 
was a corner of this building that could 
have ‘been screened off with very little effort 
into ‘a really good primary room, but they 
were shocked when I suggested it. It was 
the seat of two or three of the oldest mem- 
bers of the church, and they certainly 
would never sit anywhere else! Yet this 
same school had three splendid organized 
classes, gave liberally to missions, and was 
up-to-date in many ways. 

These examples could be multiplied in- 
definitely, and every teacher can add her 
quota, therefore, I feel justified in saying 
‘that what the elementary work needs the 
‘most ‘is an awakening on the part of the 
older people. 

Mrs. F. BuLLocK, Elementary Supt., 

S. S. Board of A. C. C. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


WwW. A. Harper, Li. D. = Seeretary 
Elon College, N. C. 


MAKING CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
EFFECTIVE 
(in Twelve Parts) 
(iX. Preparing for the Meetings) 

Prepare for the meetings. Not only 
should the meeting be planned and Chris- 
tian Endeavor literature be placed in the 
reach of the members, but each meeting 
fs also to be thoroughly prepared for. This 
remark applies not only to the leader and 
the Prayer-meeting Committee, but to ev- 
ery individual member of the society. Let 
the Endeavorer look at everything through 
Endeavor spectacles. If he reads the news- 
paper, let him read it for the possible bene- 
fit it may be to him in the Endeavor meet- 
ing some day. For example, he may gather 
good material for the temperance or patri- 
otic or missionary meeting from the daily 
newspapers. He should form the habit of 
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connecting the every-day life with the 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting and 
the other work of the society and of draw- 
ing on his experiences for illustration in 
his Endeavor talks. He should, of course, 
read the daily readings as given in The, 
Christian Endeavor World and read othey: 
readings from the Scriptures bearing ‘on 
the theme of the week. We Endeaverers 
need to get full of our subject, not that 
we are to tell everything we know in the 
meeting, but that what we do say may take 
en the peculiar power that comes from 
authority, from knowing thoroughly and at. 
first hand that about which we speak. 
Nothing but thorough, diligent, constant,. 
prayerful preparation will bring us this. 
power. It is our privilege to possess it; 
is it mot also our duty? A society for 
whose meetings its members make diligent: 
preparation must needs be an excellent one. 


WHEN DO SOCIETIES RUN DOWN? 


When new members are received without 
imstruction in the pledge. 

When the president does not call together 
the Executive Committee regularly and 

When the pianist drags. 

When there are few prayers in the meet- 

When the meetings do not begin prompt- 

When the members do not have as their 
main thought the desire to please Christ. 

When the society has not the sympathy 
of the pastor and church officers. 

‘When the society does not try to help the 
paster and the church. 

When the society does not emphasize 
Christian Endeavor principles and try to 
live up to them.— Wells. 


Topic for June 27, 1915 





SONG AND ITS MEANING 
Psalm 33: 1-5 





The Scripture: 

Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous: for 
praise is comely for the upright. Praise 
the Lord with harp: sing unto him with 
the psaltery and an instrument of ten 
strings. Sing unto him a new song; play 
skilfully with a loud noise. For the word 
of the Lord is right; and all his works are 
done in truth. He loveth righteousness and 
judgiaent: the earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord. 

The Leaders: The Music Committee is 
to lead. It is their opportunity to begin a 
reconstruction of the society in their line. 
Let one member tell just what the com- 
mittee’s program for the future is to be. 
Let another read the Scripture and an- 
nounce the hymns of the evening. Let a 
third tell what place song has in worship 
and the cultivation of the Christian life. 
The gospel needs to be preached and lived, 
and also sung. If people sing together, 
they will live in harmony. No one ever 
heard of a music factory having a strike. 
Let me write the songs of a country and 
anybody who will can write its books. The 
songs will fix their character. 

Two-minute Essays: The Psalms as a 
Song-book; The Bible on Singing; Special 
Music for Our Meetings; Training a Chris- 
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tian Exadeavor Choir; Song and Salvation; 
Cons.regationa) Singing. 

Questions for Meditation and Answer: 
Why do we sing? Does singing help the 
singer as well as others? What influence 
has song had in my life? Why do evan= 
gelists insist on singing? Should a pianist 
for a prayer-meeting be a Christian? A 
soloist? A member of a church choir? Is 
there any reasonable objection to singing a 
hymn to the tune of Old Black Joe in the 
prayer-meeting? How can we improve our 
singing? . 

Report on Hymns: Let each member, 
announced last time, give the number of 
his favorite hymn in the song-book in use, 
why he likes it, and its origin briefly. 

Vote on Favorite Hymn: Let the society 
vote on its favorite hymn in the books in 
use and conclude the meeting with it. 

For Next Time: Announce that our 
next meeting is on Home Missions. Let the 
Missionary Committee make use of the 
June 2 issue of THE HERALD and write to 
Brother Omer S. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio, 
Fifth and Ludlow Streets, for the latest 
facts. Also see May issue of Christian 
Missionary. 


NOTES 


Rev. F. G. Bell, Calhoun, IIl., is certainly 
setting other conference secretaries a splen- 
did example. He has written for two dozen 
Christian Endeavor objective folders, to be 
mailed to each of his societies. Other sec- 
retaries can also be supplied for the ask- 
ing. Since November, 1914, Brother Bell 
has organized and reorganized seven so- 
cieties. 

The Clifford, Ind., Society sends $1.25, 
through Mrs. Alma Wetzel, chairman of its 
Missionary Committee, for the Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Fund. The same has 
been sent to Dr. Morrill. 

Rev. B. W. Stoddard, Indiana’s secretary, 
and Brother Dan G. Knerr, Ohio’s, are 
certainly live wires. Brother Stoddard is 
not to be at Chicago, but Brother R. F. 
Pruitt, of Indianapolis, will take his place. 
Brother Knerr we expect to be there. 

The North Carolina Christian Endeavor 
Convention met at Wilmington, June 4-6. 


It was largely attended and highly enthus- 
iastic. 


FROM BROTHER KNERR 


I am enclosing a copy of program of our 
Christian Endeavor Rally at Dayton, May 
28. Although it rained all day, it did not 
dampen the Christian Endeavor enthus- 
iasm. Fourteen societies out of twenty-one 
were represented by about fifty members. 
The enthusiasm all day was at high pitch 
and every one expressed the opinion that 
this was the most inspiring, most helpful, 
most spiritual rally we have ever had. I 
believe it will help our societies to get a 
larger vision of the Christian Endeavor op- 
portunities and work. 

“Prof. I. Schoyu,” who was a secret per- 
sonage until time for his part on the pro- 
gram, was Rev. Pressley E. Zartmann, and 
his “travelog” was a trip through The 
Christian Publishing House. This, of 
course, was a very pleasant, agreeable sur- 
prise to all, as only the committee were “in 
on the secret.” We went to the Publishing 
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House in a body and visited every corner 
of it, from top to basement. Many were 
there for the first time, and it showed them 
our headquarters at work. 

All in all, it was a day pleasantly spent 
and one to be remembered long by all who 
were there. 

I, as the only Christian Endeavor Ex- 
pert in our county, conducted an “Expert 
Endeavor” Class for county officers. We 
met on Monday evening for twelve weeks 
at different homes, and went out to a plea» 
ant country home on the thirteenth Monday 
to take the examination. A bright, cool, 
moonlight night made an ideal and fitting 
close to our work. All were sorry the 
class was finished and every one said it 
had given him a broader vision of what 
Christian Endeavor stood for. Each one 
of these is supposed to start classes in 
his own society next year. Fifteen took 
the examination and all passed with per 
cents. over ninety. 

I wish also to state that we made much 
of the “Efficiency Campaign” in our Day- 
ton Rally and urged each society to take it 
up. I believe many will. 


EXPERT ENDEAVOR EXAMINATION 
BY DAN G. KNERR 

1. (a) When, where, and by whom was 
First Christian Endeavor Society organiz- 
ed? 

(b) How many societies and members 
(approximately) on roll to-day? 

(c) Approximately how many denomi- 
nations included? 

(d) Who is President of United Society 
of Christian Endeavor? General Secre- 
tary? Where are their headquarters? Who 
is Field Secretary in Ohio? Who is Presi- 
dent of Clark County Union? 

(e) When and where was last Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor Convention held? 
When and where will the next one be held? 





2. Give the Active Members’ pledge 
(the one in general use) and state the im- 
portant features of it. What is meant by 
Associate Member? Honorary Member? 


38. Name four important committees, 
tell why they are important, and give brief 
outline of the duties of each. 





4. Give essential qualifications and 
briefly describe duties of: (a) President; 
(b) Recording Secretary; (c) Junior Sup- 
erintendent; (d) Treasurer; (e) Should 
these officers be Expert Endeavorers? 





5. Briefly plan a Missionary Meeting. 
How can we increase missionary spirit and 
offerings? 





6. What is best plan to follow to raise 
money for society work—including Mis- 
sions? If your society had $100, how would 
you distribute it among the various depart- 
ments? 





7. What is the “Quiet Hour?” How can 
you become a member? What is the “Tenth 
Legion?” How can you become a member? 
What benefits come from these two depart- 
ments? 





8. How would you proceed in organizing 
a Junior Society? What benefit is a Junior 
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Society to the Church and Senior Christian 
Endeavor Society? 





9. Give brief outline of model business 
meeting. Plan an ideal social. 


10. What is the “Efficiency Campaign?” 
What is meant by “Expert Endeavorer?” 
In what ways has this. Expert Endeavor 
Class helped you? 


INDIANA NOTES 


The Pleasant Valley Christian Endeavor 
Society elected a Lookout Committee Sun- 
day night, May 23. This committee will 
contest with the Freedom Church Com- 
mittee, as reported, spurred on by the pas- 
tor, if necessary, until every home in the 
communities shall have been visited in the 
interest of the Endeavor, and the church. 

Christian Endeavor will have a promi- 
nent place on the Home-coming program, 
which will occupy the fourth Sunday in 
June. This is an annual event with the 
Valley church. 


The State Secretary would like to hear 
through these columns the status of the 
Endeavor interests in the Eastern Indiana 
Conference. 


The Christian Endeavor Secretary of the 
Northern Indiana Conference is a good 
writer, and I am certain that our Indiana 
Endeavorers anyway would enjoy hearing 
about the societies in that conference. 
Then you are not far from Chicago, and 
will want to send a number of your young 
people to the World Convention. 


The outlined lesson study each week in 
THE HERALD, under the Endeavor Depart- 
ment, ought to be an incentive for every 
Endeavorer in the Christian Church to 
subscribe for THE HERALD. Our Good Lit- 
erature Committees could do no better work 
than to increase the subscriptions for THE 
HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. Our paper, 
our books, our missionary magazine are 
abominably scarce in some communities. 
Here is an opportunity for a Good Liter- 
ature Committee to liven up and do an im- 
measurable good. 


Let every Indiana Endeavorer who pos- 
sibly can go to Chicago for our convention. 
If it is impossible for the secretary to be 
there, Indiana will have Bro. R. F. Pruitt, 
from Indianapolis, who is well worthy, 
among a host of others to represent us. 

B. W. STODDARD. 








EDUCATION © 


Rev. W. G. Sargent, B. A.. - - Secretary 
Providence, R. I. 


COMMENCEMENT AT JIREH COLLEGE 


Jireh College grows. Commencement this 
year was a striking contrast to the quiet 
closing of the first year’s work. The friends 
of the institution would gladly see more 
rapid growth, but each year has witnessed 
a widening and deepening of the influence 
of the college. 

Commencement week opened Wednesday 
afternoon, May 26, with an exhibition by 
the Department of Art and the Academy. 
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The art work included pencil drawings, pen 
and ink, charcoal, water color, and oil. The 
exhibit also included many of the models 
from which the work had been done. The 
students in geometry placed on exhibition a 
number of geometrical drawings in ink, and 
a variety of figures such as cylinders, cones, 
and polyhedrons, with four, six, eight, 
twelve, and twenty faces, made from card- 
board. The class in physics displayed their 
note-books, and performed and explained a 
number of interesting experiments. Maps, 
drawn by the students in history, graphs, 
prepared the students in algebra, and other 
work done by the students, were included 
in the list of exhibits. The purpose of this 
display was to give the visitors a concrete 
example of the work done by the students, 
and it proved to be one of the interesting 
features of commencement week. 

Mr. Charles Sherman made a valuable 
collection of geological specimens during his 
life, and this collection was given to the col- 
lege by Mrs. Sherman. The larger part of 
the specimens was displayed during the 
week. 


On Thursday evening the students pre- 
sented the classical play, “The Princess.’ 
The play is a dramatization of Tennyson’s 
poem of the same name. It was given in 
Greek costume. The students had made a 
careful study of the poem, and their inter- 
pretation was excellent. The costumes and 
the tableaux were attractive features. Mr. 
Ray M. Thompson sang a solo, “Shadows,” 
and Miss Luella Kelley gave a reading as 
interludes. 


The concert on Friday evening brought 
out a large congregation. Every number on 
the program was well presented. A ladies’ 
sextette sang very beautifully, “In Old Ma- 
drid.” Miss Maxine Townsend and Mr. 
Lyle S. Powell played a piano and violin 
duet, “Maiden’s Prayer.” Both are excel- 
lent musicians, and their playing was well 
received by the audience. Miss Ethel An- 
derson delighted the audience with a piano 
solo, and Mrs. Daniel B. Atkinson sang, “A 
Voice Is Calling Me.” The male quartet, 
“Pale in the Amber West,” and the ladies’ 
trio, “Scotch Rhapsody,” pleased the con- 
gregation as these singers always do. The 
vocal duet, “Hark to the Mandoline,” by 
Mrs. Koontz and Mrs. Atkinson, was light 
and cheery, and sweetly sung. Miss Town- 
send’s piano solo, “La Polka De La Reine,” 
was rendered in her usually skilful manner. 
Not less interesting than the music were the 
readings by Miss Eunice Meyers of the 
Class of 1914, and Mrs. Ray M. Thompson. 

The graduating exercises were held on 
Saturday evening. The program for the 
week had been changed so as to secure the 
Governor of Wyoming for the graduating 
address. The speaker, the faculty, trustees, 
and students met in the president’s office 
and marched to their respective places as 
Miss Ethel Anderson played the Proces- 
sional. The junior and senior choirs sang 
“The Lost Chord.” Mrs. Herbert L. Koontz 
sang a very beautiful solo. The graduates, 
Miss Maxine Elliott Townsend and Mr. 
Lyle Stephenson Powell, played a piano and 
violin duet, “Barcarolle.” The address was 
delivered by Governor John B. Kendrick, of 
Wyoming. Governor Kendrick has been a 
resident of the State since 1879, and is one 
of the most progressive citizens of the 
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State. He regards his office as an oppor- 
tunity to do service for his fellow citizens, 
and not as a means of self-aggrandizement. 
His address was plain, practical, and force- 
ful. He is not an orator, but a man of 
business—a man with a clear vision and a 
sane program for the development of the 
commonwealth over which he presides. He 
made a very vigorous plea for an educated 
citizenship, for a high standard of morals, 
and for unselfish service in behalf of hu- 
manity. He held the unflagging interest of 
his audience by the saneness of his ideas, 
the clearness of his thought, and the sin- 
cereness of his purpose. 

The diplomas were presented to the grad- 
uates by President Atkinson. A _ sextette 
of ladies’ voices sang “Springtime” as the 
closing number of the program. 

The baccalaureate services were conduct- 
ed Sunday morning. Although it rained 
most of the forenoon, a goodly audience was 
present. The special music for this occa- 
sion consisted of a duet, “Blessed Is He,” 
by Messrs. Ray M. Thompson and Laurtes 
H. Grove, a chorus, “Hark, Hark, My Soul,” 
and a vocal solo by Mr. Thompson. The 
sermon was preached by President Atkin- 
son, on the subject, “Christian Scholar- 
ship.” 

A service of public worship was conduct- 
ed Sunday evening, with a sermon by Rev. 
Dalmanutha Powell, on the subject, “The 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.” 
The male quartet, “Sweet Sabbath Eve;” 
the ladies’ trio, “Night Hymn at Sea,” and 
the chorus, “My Soul Waiteth Upon the 
Lord,” made up the program of music. 


This service closed commencement week 
and the school year. It has been our most 
successful year. The enrollment of stu- 
dents has been the largest, the range of 
courses the widest, and the grade of work 
the best. We begin work on the plans for 
next year with more than twice the number 
of prospective students we had one year 
ago. The president will tour the entire 
eastern central part of the State in his 
auto in the interest of students. 

There will be some changes in the facul- 
ty next year. Mrs. Ray M. Thompson re- 
tires from the teaching force. A music 
teacher and two academic teachers are need- 
ed for the work. There is a splendid oppor- 
tunity here for some young people who wish 
to make their lives count forsomething worth 
while in a State whose institutions are just 
being formed. The college needs additional 
equipment, but the imperative need is a dor- 
mitory in which to care for our students. It 
seems as if one must be provided yet this 
summer, if we are to care for our students 
next year. 

Miss Maxine Townsend, one of the grad- 
uates, expects to teach next year and later 
take a course in some conservatory of mu- 
sic. Mr. Lyle S. Powell will probably enter 
the State University next year, preparatory 
to a course in medicine. 

Among the commencement visitors were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. ZumBrunnen of Kirtley, 
Prof. W. L. Quayle of Cheyenne, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ashby of Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Card of Manville, Editor Tebbs of the Nio- 
brara County News, and Representative 
Harry Snyder of Lusk. 





PALMER COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


We were much disappointed on Sunday 
morning when we learned that Dr. Burnett 
was unable to reach Albany, to deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon, on account of the 
floods. However, we greatly enjoyed listen- 
ing to Rev. F. E. Rockwell, of Madrid, Ia., 
who filled the place remarkably well. Rev. 
Rockwell chose for his theme, The School 
of Life, basing his thoughts upon a portion 
of the eighth chapter of Proverbs. 

The recital given Monday evening by 
Mrs. Lillie Allen and Miss Edna Williams, 
graduates from the departments of music 
and expression respectively, was of high or- 
der and very much appreciated by the audi- 
ence which filled the large auditorium to 
overflowing. Wisdom in the choice as well 
as skill in the interpretation and rendition 
of the selections made this a very successful 
recital. 

The Tuesday evening program was the 
only commencement number where any 
charges were made. The small sum of fifty 
cents was charged and the concert was of 
such a class that the writer must confess 
he has paid a dollar to hear concerts which 
were but little, if any, better. Miss Peery 
certainly showed her splendid ability as a 
voice instructor in the training of the large 
chorus. Prof. Olson, the violin instructor, 
has organized an orchestra which is doing 
splendid work. After an introduction, con- 
sisting of four artistic numbers by the 
orchestra, the chorus of fifty-two voices sang 
Gaul’s beautiful Oratorio, The Holy City. 
The musical interpretation of such phrases 
as: “Here have we no continuing city,” 
“Thy kingdom come,” “My soul is athirst 
for God,” brings out anew the thought and 
inspiration of already familiar words. 

On Wednesday evening occurred the final 
graduation exercises. At this time diplomas 
and certificates were presented to the grad- 
uates of various departments. The pro- 
gram of the evening consisted of appropri- 
ate music, a reading by Miss Edna Van 
Walter (teacher of expression for the com- 
ing year), and the address by Dr. Watkins, 
on The Ultimate Test. Dr. Watkins was 
at his best and delivered the address in his 
usual forceful manner. He brought out the 
thought that there are many things to be 
learned, that enter into life, which cannot 
be learned from text-books. Each subject 
should be taught with a purpose in view. 
He greatly emphasized the value of develop- 
ing Christian character, or the spiritual 
side of life, as well as the mental and 
physical. 

The commencement on the whole was far 
better and stronger than last year, show- 
ing a natural and steady growth. In spite 
of the flood and threatening weather, a 
larger number of out-of-town people from 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas were in attendance. There was also 
a great local enthusiasm so that the large 
auditorium was filled every night, some- 
times even to overflowing. If the attend- 
ance increases as much next year, we must 
have a gallery in the auditorium in order to 
accommodate the people. 

C. G. NELSON. 


In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up that makes us rich.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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SEASIDE CHAUTAUQUA AND SCHOOL 
OF METHODS PROGRAM 


July 19-25 


The Bible—‘Half-hours With the Bible” 
(Five periods), Rev. John MacCalman, D. 
D., Lakemont, N. Y. 

Evangelism—Rev. O. W. Powers, D. D., 
Dayton, Ohio (Five periods). 

hristian Endeavor Expert Group— 
President W. A. Harper, Elon College, N. 
C. (Five periods). 

Elementary Sunday-school Grades—Miss 
— Harris, Albany, N. Y. (Five per- 
iods). 

Social Service—Rev. A. W. Lightbourne, 
D. D., Dover, Delaware (Two periods). 

The Minister—Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D., 
Providence, R. I. (Three periods). 

Secondary Sunday-school Grades—Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge, Erie, Pa. (Five periods). 

Missions—“The Missionary Conscience,” 
Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., Elon College, 
N. C. (Four periods). 

Our Woman’s Work—Mrs. C. H. Row- 
land, Franklin, Va., Mrs. W. H. Denison, 
Norfolk, Va. (One period). 

Adult Sunday-school Work—Rev. W. C. 
Wicker, D. D., Elon College, N. C. (One 
period); Rev. H. G. Rowe, Danville, Ill. 
(One period) ; Mrs. Fred Bullock, Waverly, 
Va. (One period); Rev. A. B. Kendall, D. 
D., Burlington, N. C. (One period). 

Church Efficiency and Christian Leader- 
ship—Rev. F. G. Coffin, D. D., Albany, N. 
Y. (Five periods). 

Religious and Educational Lectures— 

1. “Mile-posts on the King’s Highway,” 
Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D. 

2. “The Story of the Christian Church,” 
Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D 

3. “Foundation of the Christian Faith,” 
Rev. O. B. Whitaker, D. D. 

4. “Christ in Art,” Victor Lightbourne, 
Elon College, N. C. 

Chautauqua Lectures— 

1. “Manhood in Its American Type,” 
Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D. 

2. “Success and Its Foundations,” Rev. 
O. B. Whitaker, D. D. 

3. “An Evangelistic Message,” Victor 
Lightbourne. 

4. Hon. William Jennings Bryan, unless 
state duties prevent. 

5. Patterson Jubilee Singers. 

Model Sunday-school—Conducted by Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge. 

Sermons— 

Convocational, Rev. O. B. Whitaker, D. D. 

Sunday Morning, Rev. J. O. Atkinson, 
D. D 


"Sunday Night, Rev. 0. B. Whitaker, D. D. 
Vesper Services—Speakers to be selected. 
Six services. 


A NEW BOOK 


“The Making of Men,” by President Har- 

per of Elon College, is a book addressed to 
young people, from the standpoint of the de- 
nominational college man. It is well writ- 
ten, instructive, and will doubtless do much 
good. 
The author is very sure of his convictions 
and has little sympathy with those differing 
from him, along educational or religious 
ideals. He desires to crown the Christ as 
“Lord of all,” and this is the center and 
circumference of his educational philosophy. 
The author doubts the practical utility of 
the American doctrine of the separation of 
Church and state, seeing a necessity for the 
public schools of our country. to teach re- 
ligion, which he unconsciously defines as 
Evangelical Protestant Christianity. 

His attitude toward the Scriptures is a 
deep reverence and a belief in their iner- 
rancy. The only investigation or interpre- 
tation respected by him, is where the in- 
vestigator concludes before the investiga- 
tion. “He who undertakes to investigate 
the Scriptures must believe them before- 
hand,” etc. 

The strong optimism of the man who has 
achieved what he believes is true success, 
permeates the whole atmosphere of this vol- 
ume. Enthusiasm and virility are every- 
where apparent. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
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NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


The following “notes” from Miss Alice 
True, our Japan missionary, though not 
referring alone to New England, will be of 
interest. And this, not only because of the 
items mentioned, but also as indicating the 
activities and spirit of the writer. Miss 
True’s wide experience and observations 
serve to make her “point of view” of par- 
ticular value: 


NOTES 


It has been a pleasure to visit the Lacon- 
ia church and to be with them on Sunday 
and to see a Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society organized, the meeting called and 
fostered by the Missionary Committee of 
the Christian Endeavor society. 

Mr. Macy’s good work of “feeding the 
flock” and holding up the members in the 
faith is favorably remembered there. The 
present pastor seems to be appreciated. 

If feasible, it would seem as if Belmont 
would make a good Sunday afternoon ap- 
pointment for that field, and Sunday after- 
noon sermons would not work injury to the 
Free Baptist body, who supply Belmont 
with Sunday morning means of grace in 
their own building. Federation—not ab- 
sorption—might be another plan, which 
perhaps Belmont people have not tried. I 
visited Belmont, but did not hold a meeting. 
ing. 

The Franklin women had a very pleasant 
evening gathering and business meeting of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society. 

The Otsego Quarterly, held in West Lau- 
rens, N. Y., was one of those occasions in 
which I think our people are at their best. 
The Quarterly was a social event and a re- 
ligious event—a neighborhood affair. It was 
the best kind of “social service.” Rev. E. 
Francis, Rev. A. Loucks, and the Kechum 
preacher, “fed the flock of God.” 

Mrs. Myrtia Hinman preached Saturday 
morning. The New York Eastern Confer- 
ence later “recognized her gifts,” and are 
encouraging her as a lay preacher. 

The Schultzville, N. Y., Conference was 
the ninety-seventh annual conference and 
fiftieth anniversary of the local church. 
The pastor did all possible for the benefit 
of the guests and to make the occasion an 
inspiration and uplift to the community. 

The Field Secretary, Rev.. John Bowdish 
Gove, has indeed “built him a monument” 
in the hearts of his brethren. Advance into 
the city is now being talked of. Bro. Gove 
goes with important business as a delegate 
to the New England Convention. 

The Schultzville “Y’s” are the banner 
young people’s temperance society of Dur- 
bess County. 


The following “provisional program” for 
the Craigville season of meetings invites 
careful reading. Without being elaborate, 
it has the promise of being an inspiration 
to thoughtful people and an unusual op- 
portunity for fine fellowship: 


CHRISTIAN CAMP-MEETING ASSOCIATION 
Craigville, (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Provisional Program Tabernacle Services 
Season :—July 26, August 1, 1915 


President, Rev. A. H. Morrill, D. D., Woodstock, 
Vermont; Secretary, Rev. P. S. Sailer, Stratham, N. 
H.; Treasurer, Mr. E. A. Chase, Providence, R. I. 


Notes 


Services in the Tabernacle will be held on Sundays 
through July and August. 

During the week of the regular meetings, services 
will be held morning and evening, leaving the after- 
noon for the appreciation and enjoyment of God’s 
temple “‘out of doors.” 

Annual Meeting of the Association—Thursday after- 
noon at two o'clock. 

Craigville Inn, under the management of the Asso- 
ciation, will open for the season July first 

Ministers, as well as others, who desire and expect 
accommodations at the Inn, are requ to write 
to the manager, Mrs. J. V. Parmenter, Craigville, 
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-Winning | NEWS FROM THE FIELD |Believer-Tr 


“And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 


Inn, Craigville, Mass., who will furnish information 
as to dates, etc. 

The cooperation of pastors and others is desired 
in making known the season’s meetings and the 
program provided. 

Committce on Program—G. A. Conibear, Fall River, 
Mass.; W. G. Sargent, Providence, R. I.; H. 
Peters, New Bedford, Mass. 

The morning meetings will be in the nature of 
institutes. 

It is expected that there will be some opportunity 
for discussion in connection with these sessions. 

A devotional period will be observed from 8: 45 to 
9:00 o’clock. These devotions of the morning will 
Hd in charge of Rev. C. E. Fockler, of Fall River, 

ass. 


Sessions from 9:00 to 9: 45. 
General Theme—The Message of the Bible 


Tuesday—In Its History, Rev. J. W. Reynolds, 
Assonet, Mass. 

Wednesday—iIn Its Literature, Rev. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, D. D., Wolfboro, N. H. 

Thursday—In Its Prophecies, Rev. W. G. Sargent, 
D. D., Providence, R. I. 

Friday—As Applied to Modern Conditions, Rev. F. 
H. Peters, D. D., New Bedford, Mass. 

Saturday—As to God, Rev. C. E. Fockler, Fall 
River, Mass. 


9:45 to 10: 30. 
A Missionary Institute 


Tuesday—The Imperative of Missions, Rev. P. S. 
Sailer, Stratham, N. H. 

Wednesday—The Scope of Missions, Rev. H. M. 
Hainer, Haverhill, Mass. 

Thursday—Achievements of Missions, Rev. D. P. 
Hurlburt, North Shrewsbury, Vermont. 
Friday—Developing the Mission Spirit, Rev. A. H. 
Morrill, D. D., Woodstock, Vermont. 

Saturday—The Onvortunity of Youth in Missions, 
ota W. A. Harper, LL. D., Elon College, North 
arolina, 


Note—It will be observed that the morning ses- 


sions will be concluded in ample time for the pastime 
of bathing at the beach. 

The meetings of the evenings will begin at 7:30 
and will be opened with a service of praise and 
prayer. 


Monday—This, the first meeting of the series, will 
be, in accordance with custom, a platform meeting, 
in charge of the President, Dr. A. H. Morrill. There 
will be several addresses by speakers yet to be pro- 
vided. 

Tuesday—Address, The Place of Evangelism, Rev. 
J. A. Dillon, Fall River, Mass. Sermon, Rev. H. M. 
Honsberger, Newton, N. H. 

Wednesday—Meeting for Reform. The Most Press- 
ing Reform, Rev. Yeomans, Kittery, Maine. 
Open Meeting, Discussion. 


Thursday—Forward Movements, Rev. F. G. Coffin, 
D. D., Albany, N. Y. Opportunity of the Church 
= Rural Communities, Rev. S. G. Palmer, Dighton, 

ass. 


Friday—The Church and Education, G. A. Coni- 
bear, Fall River, Mass. Social Service in the Sunday- 
school, President W. A. Harper, North Carolina. 


Saturday—The Objective of the Sunday-school, Mrs. 
J. T. Goodwin, Roslindale, Mass. The Objective of 
Christian Endeavor, Rev. A. R. Webb, Rye, N. H. 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held 
on Thursday afternoon at two o’clock. 

The usual Vesper Service, Under the Pines, will be 
held on Sunday, August first. The speakers and 
exercises for this service will be announced on the 
grounds, as will be the preachers for the other serv- 
ices of the day. 

It is expected that at the evening service, Miss 
Alice True, of Japan, will give an address on Chris- 
tianity’s Special Message to Japan. 





Sunday Services 


Dornings WED .cccccctcasseecnsacs 10:30 o’clock 
Open Air Meeting .......ccccccccesses 3330 O'clock 
renin Wel scocscicvoevecesecss. 7:30 o’clock 


At this writing the session of the Conven- 
tion is being held at Haverhill. All the 
conferences are represented, although the 
attendance at the opening is not large. Two 
visitors of distinction are in attendance, 
viz.: Rev. O. S. Thomas, Home Mission Sec- 
retary, and Rev. J. B. Gove, Field Secre- 
tary of the New York Eastern Conference. 
These bring greetings from various bodies 
and are given hearty welcome. 

The Haverhill church is bountiful in its 
hospitality and the season of the year 
makes the occasion one of peculiar delight. 

In the next letter we shall be able to 
suggest some other word as to the pro- 
ceedings. 

G. A. CONIBEAR. 
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ILLINOIS 


Louisville, June 12—The children’s pro- 
gram at Richland was a great success. The 
offering was not large, but greater than we 
expected. Money is distressingly scarce in 
my field. It is almost a miracle that we 
get anything. But the sentiment for mis- 
sions is growing. The people of Sims are 
preparing an excellent program for Chil- 
dren’s Day. We hope to get a good offer- 
ing. The work at Louisville is moving 
along. Basement walls are up and we hope 
to push the work along. But we will need 
funds greatly in the near future. We will 
have our children’s program in the park, 
third Sunday.—A. H. BENNETT. 


Bone Gap, June 11—Last Sunday was our 
mission day at Hord. We enjoyed a nice 
children’s service at night, but the main 
offering was taken up at the eleven o’clock 
service. Nearly $54 was collected, we hope 
to make it $60 at least. Will collect at all 
my churches and send in about ist of July. 
Did not have the baptizing at Hord this 
time, as the day was so filled with the mis- 
sion occasion. Will have it in July. I am 
much impressed with the serious national 
questions and trust the hand of God will 
guide our great leaders right. It is so 
serious to go to war—man against man. We 
need to be fighting our great enemy, sin.— 
JOHN BAUGHMAN. 


Greenup, June 10—I filled my appoint- 
ment at Pierson, IIl., last Sunday. The 
brethren have treated the church to a new 
coat of paint, which adds very much to the 
outside appearance. We had a splendid 
service on Sunday evening—had children’s 
service, and it was claimed by several to be 
the best that the church had for several 
years. The house was full and the yard 
also was filled with people, but fine order. 
The fourth Sunday in June we have our 
baptizing at Bethsaida. Say, I know how a 
bachelor feels. At present my wife and 
children are on a visit in North Carolina 
with her parents. On my way home last 
Monday I met Evangelist J. W. Mahoney, 
who just closed a splendid revival at He- 
drick, Ind. May the good Master bless our 
Zion. Best wishes to all.—S. PRICE. 















Tuscola, June 12—It seems every number 
of the good old HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
is better. One good thing, we feel sure it is 
in safe hands—of those who stand by the 
Bible and the “Christians.” Every member 
of the Christian Church should utilize every 
moment in soul-winning. The few years to 
come will bring great changes among the 
nations of the earth—and they will be made 
to know the great truth of the “Man of Gal- 
ilee,” who said, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” God speed the day when 
the “Kingdoms of this world shall be the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ.” 
When nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” The church at Arthur, Ill., held a 
splendid Children’s Day service on last Sun- 
day and they are planning and looking for 
the State Conference to begin on last Tues- 
day evening of this month. Many churches 
are on the outlook for a minister, likewise 
ministers are looking for pastorates. Let 
all observe the Bible maxim, “Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” The 
fraternal spirit should be manifested among 
Christians everywhere. Interdenomination- 
al fellowship is one of the greatest factors. 
During the County Association of ministers, 
on last Monday, four pastors of Tuscola 
gave the Association some special music. 
Children’s Day at Grand Prairie and Tus- 
cola Sunday.—I. M. H. 


INDIANA 


Sheridan, June 7—The New Waverly 
Christian Endeavor Society had their Chil- 
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dren’s Day program June 6, and it was 
fine. We failed to get as much money as 
we ought to have to send to the Secretary 
of Home Missions, but we hope for better 
some day. I hope we will awaken to the 
needs of others and not live for self alone, 
but live to help some one. I hope you have 
read my letter of last week, and noted its 
contents. We are trying to save expense 
by not putting a man in the field to collect 
this money. Will you help by sending in 
your part? Some say that our people will 
not respond in this way. Now come on 
and show those “kickers” what we can do. 
Send your money to J. L. Carter, Green- 
town, Ind., State Treasurer, at once. Do 
not wait for to-morrow, but do it to-day. 
We want to be as prompt as the banker in 
paying our obligations—M. M. WILEs. 


Indianapolis, June 11—First Sunday was 
a great day for Zion church. Morning serv- 
ice given to delivery of sermon to “Mothers,” 
followed by basket dinner and baptism of 
six converts in Eel River. Evening service 
Mrs. Gott gave an address preceding the 
exercises given by the children in interest 
of Home Missions. Zion is home church of 
Rev. O. V. Rector, who is now student in 
Chicago University in preparation for 
larger work in the ministry; we were fav- 
ored with a visit to our services by his par- 
ents, who, of course, are real proud of their 
boy. Bro. John Anderson, former church 
clerk, conveyed me from station to home of 
Marion McCullough, one among the very 
best of men, now resident in Clay County, 
and whose daughter, Gladys, is the capable 
and efficient church clerk. We had an in- 
teresting brief interview with Rev. W. H. 
Sando, pastor of Versailles, Ohio, church in 
Union Station, this city; he was en route 
to Danville, Ill. Aunt Jennie Stoddard, of 
Linden church, one of my parishioners and 
friends of the years agone, has fallen 
asleep in Jesus. Her husband, who de- 
ceased many years ago, left a splendid en- 
dowment fund, the interest of which is an- 
nually applied. to part payment of pastor’s 
salary. Another surprise awaits our people. 
Developments of next = nae will make 
it plain to all—R. H. 


Delphi, June 8—As we promised to write 
you on our return from Ora, we will now 
do so. We have been to Ora and there 
met our president of the Northwestern Con- 
ference, Rev. Charles E. McCoy, also 
Brothers Feace, Hafling, and Roop. When 
we arrived at the depot it was raining hard 
and continued the next day, but on the 
thirtieth of May it was a better day, and 
at nine o’clock we had a fine Sunday-school, 
lasting until 10:30. After Sunday-school 
the undersigned spoke for thirty minutes 
and at 11:00 o’clock Bro. McCoy preached 
a fine sermon. There being an old debt on 
the church, Bro. McCoy, after the sermon, 
proceeded to take up offerings to cover 
same. Brethren, if you have never had the 
privilege of meeting and hearing Bro. Mc- 
Coy preach on one of those occasions, when 
there is money to be raised, you have miss- 
ed knowing one of Bro. Charley’s gifts, and 
you should watch for the opportunity and 
be present at the next dedication conducted 
by Bro. McCoy. He raised the money and 
after church was dismissed we had a fine 
dinner at the schoolhouse. At two o’clock, 
Bro. McCoy and Bro. Roop proceeded to re- 
dedicate the church. After this service 
Bro. McCoy took the 4: 50 car home and at 
6:30 we had the privilege of being with 
the young people in their Endeavor work, 
which was fine. At 7: 30 we had the pleas- 
ure of preaching to a crowded house to the 
same people I preached to five years ago, 
and knowing that nine of the thirteen I 
received in the church are now the strong 
members of this church. May God bless the 
church at Ora.—J. A. SUTTON. 


KANSAS 


Otto, June 9—Rev. J. A. Schooley started 
to Grant Mound Christian church’ via Elm 
City, where he will be with Bro. Vining 
over Sunday and then begin a series of 
meetings at Grant Mound, where Bro. Dar- 
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nall is pastor. I began a series of meetings 
here at Otto, Sunday, June 6, with good 
prospects and good attendance. Am hoping 
and praying for a Spirit-blessed méeting.— 
H. VERNON WINTER. 


Elm City, June 7—As I am a little late 
about writing, I will send a few lines from 
our church. The ministerial meeting was 
held here May 28-30. We had three min- 
isters with us, Brothers Winter, Schooley, 
and our pastor, Vining. The meeting was a 
spiritual uplift to those who attended, but 
am sorry to say the day sessions were very 
poorly attended. An interesting letter from 
Bro. D. M. Helfenstein was read to the con- 
ference and was greatly appreciated. Bro. 
Schooley preached for us yesterday (Sun- 
day) at eleven on the text, “There is a 
river, the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God.” He applied the river as 
the Church and delivered an excellent ser- 
mon; also presented the plans for erecting 
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a church in Coffeyville and subscriptions 
were taken at close of service to the amount 
of twenty dollars for that purpose, and 
think more will follow. We think this 
would be a great benefit to Eastern Kansas 
Christian Conference, as it hasn’t any city 
churches. We desire the prayers of the 
brethren, also donations for this work 
would be greatly appreciated. Am sorry to 
say that our Sunday-school will not observe 
Children’s Day, as farmers are so far be- 
hind with farm work that the children 
could not come to practice, so they gave it 
up. However, our pastor will preach on 
the subject next Sunday and take the offer- 
ing. Our pastor has moved over among us 
and will start a grocery store at Elm.— 
JENNIE WAUGH. 


OHIO 


Greenville, June 8—We had a record- 
breaking attendance at Sunday-school last 
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Choir Anthems Nos. 1 to 6 


At present six numbers of new choir 
anthems are published (others to follow), 
octavo form, limp cover binding (grey), 
very neat, size 7-x 10, each number con- 
taining ten complete anthems, size 32 pages. 
There are no duplicate anthems in the six 
numbers. None are selected from our 
Gospel Anthems Nos. 1, 2, 3, or 4, contents 
entirely new. A choice selection consisting 
of choruses, quartettes, trios, duets, and 
solos. Quality of music same as contained 
in Gospel Anthems No. 1. Order this edi- 
tion if you desire anthems published in 
octavo form. See following numbers and 


contents. 

tS ol es eee eee $0.20 

I I NI snc incensed nccccnvs 1.80 
Contents No. 1 

Page 

1. Behold What Manner of Love. Grinnell 

4. Near to Thee........ Dr. A. B. Cujus 


6. Then He Arose (Easter)....Grinnell 
8. We Know Not What Awaits. Us 


Pc kaei waa Cuero een ogee Grinnell 

10. Praise Ye the Father......... Gounod 

14. We Have Peace With God... .Grinnell 

18. Praise Ye the Lord.......... Dunham 

22. Draw We: NOGrer. «6... ccccess Grinnell 
28. —" Abiding in the (Christ- 

tend ok: se, cacenka Mead Grinnell 

28. Glory to God (Christmas) . . Ellsworth 

Contents No. 2 

4. SOMBER 65 oi se oe bb8 8 Grinnell 
4. I Cannot Tell His Wondrous Love 

mat Cd Gale < 44 wae ak kone dewtcn uae Cujus 

Gi |, GI i ak 5's :ceiginn don nakars Weiss 
8. Be Still can Know That I Am God 

PP Te ee Campana 


“CHOIR ANTHEMS—OCTAVO FORM 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Dayton, Ohio 


10. I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes. ..Grinnell 
14; Glee TEAGES . ccc ec ccvae uss Grinnell 
15. Just Over the Mystic Sea....Grinnell 
18. Hallelujah Anthem ......... Dunham 
Sa. ee 00 Gl ca Ss cccaeess Grinnell 
SE. GH Sac ttaedasuasescaes Rodney 
Contents No. 3 
1. Great and Marvelous........... Blose 
AS. HOC > «cc cawicudes ducheuk cos Blose 
8. Joy to the World (Christmas) . .Blose 
12. O Zion, That Bringest Good Tid- 
NMS vs dandcahaanedaceene conus Blose 
16. Pray for the Peace ............ Blose 
19. Comfort Ye My People ........ Blose 
22. Thy Kingdom Come ........... Blose 
25. Abide With Me .........ceeel Meanor 
28. O Send Out Thy Light ........ Blose 
32. Glory to His Name (Christmas) 
SSeS wes «nUSkemewenasaedeae a Meanor 
Contents No. 4 
1, E Wilk Praise Thee 6.ccccssss Perkins 
4. Soft Floating on the Air ...... Root 
6. TRO. iccdivdcanaseweue dae Grinnell 
8. Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 
NE. «gc etme akan eames Henry 
10. Those Holy Voices (Christmas) 
Maly ac é dee een ee ene Steenberge 
19. Geet Is thecBe sos eat wana Hill 
15. Nazareth (Christmas) ....... Gounod 
18. Oh, Be Joyful in the Lord...Emerson 
22. The Midnight Song (Christmas) 
adic 6s + +0 CR SRehenwe Cucee Kees Jones 
28. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. ..Clare 
Contents No. 5 
1. Prayer of the Wanderer. . Conde 
4. Sweet Hour of Prayer....... Grinnell 
6. Glory be to God in the (Christmas) 
ida adstec ad eemaeaeaimenexae Emerson 
8. Hallelujah Chorus (Abridged) Handel 
16;. Poles Brant oc < « iewcweseune Faure 
12. But the Lord Is Mindful of His 
RROD. . «co attends endetddaniene Lohr 
15. Unto Thee, O God, Do We Give 
THOUES .«cncanddeddecanacd Spinney 
18. And God Said, Let the Earth Simper 
28. — I Bring You Good (Christ- 
BN, 4. su geaarduadeees Simper 
28. He i Risen (Easter) ........ Simper 
Contents No. 6 
1 —_, ay Keep Him in Perfect 
o xs enemas caneemamete’ Wilder 
4 The ee Is Mindful of His Own 
abla soc ee eae wa cee eee Emerson 
6. Hear Our Prayer ......... Davenport 
8. Sweet Sabbath Eve ..... Kirkpatrick 
10. Hark! the Herald Angels (Christ- 
We)... ..<«stemddetaeds Mendelssohn 
12. Wake the Song of Jubilee..... Steffen 
16... OR How Laveltas «<ivens oases Ogden 
20 And, Behold, There Was a Great 
( Easter) « ex tbalbebha cosines Simper 
24. King of Kings (Easter) ..... Simper 
30. That Beautiful Golden Gate... .Leslie 
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Sunday. It was “Baby’s Day,” or Cradle 
Roll Day, and there were some forty babies 
in arms, besides about an hundred others 
in. the primary department. In all, our 
attendance was 586. Three new Sunday- 
school rooms have recently been added by 
means of a gallery in the front of the 
church, which relieves the congestion some- 
what, though we are badly crowded yet. 
We received one member on confession of 


faith at the morning service—J. J. 
DOUGLASS. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Everett, June 9—The children’s service 
was a success—the house was crowded and 
many on the outside. Hon. Joseph E. 
Thropp made an address in which he com- 
mented on the service, and large attend- 
ance, and after the service, Prof. Ortha P. 
Thomas made an able address in which he 
said: “The important thing in this day 
and age is education.” He said we need 
education to teach in the Sunday-school, in 
the pulpit, and we are awake to the fact 
that children who attend the public schools, 
under a trained teacher, will not take much 
interest when the Sunday-school teacher is 
not trained, and able to teach the Word, 
which is the greatest Book among all books. 
Rev. Hoffman was not able to attend the 
service, and Hon. Joseph E. Thropp (Ex- 
Congressman) and Prof. Ortha P. Thomas, 
had charge, assisted by Mrs. Hoffman. The 
meeting at Pleasant Grove, conducted by 
Hoffman and Thomas, closed. The weather 
was very wet, and they held but eight 
night meetings. Many of the church mem- 
bers were helped to a higher life, and 
thirty-two came to the altar, seeking for- 
giveness. On their way to Pleasant Grove 
they held services at Fairview. One came 
to the altar and six were welcomed to fel- 
lowship in the church, and six were bap- 
tized. Next Sunday at 10:30, Rev. Hoff- 
man will preach the dedicatory sermon at 
Whips Cove (upper church). This would 
have been last Sunday, one week ago, but 
the weather was too inclement and it was 
postponed until the thirteenth. Rev. A. R. 
Garland is pastor of this church. This is 
the third church that Rev. Garland has re- 
modelled in the past two years. If we had 
a few more men in the Christian Church 
like Bro. Garland, there would not be so 
many dilapidated churches. June 20, Rev. 
Hoffman will preach the annual sermon for 
the I. O. O. F., at Milligans Cove church, 
at 10: 30.—HarRyY W. Mowery. 


WISCONSIN 


Viola—We have been reading the letters 
from the different fields of labor as they 
appear in THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
from time to time, and it brings joy to our 
hearts to learn of the good work that is 
being done. We are sending a little 
account of the work that is being done in 
the Richland Union Christian Conference. 
Last February and March Bro. Fisher, our 
field evangelist, was with us for a few 
weeks’ revival meetings at our churches at 
Pleasant Ridge and Harmony. These meet- 
ings were very successful—backsliders 
were reclaimed and sinners were converted 
to God to the number of seventy-five souls. 
As the churches were close together, they 
united in the baptismai services, which 
were held June 6, in a grove near the head 
of Knaps Creek, on the farm of Elim 
Bailey. Preaching services were held in 
the forenoon. Rev. Pearley E. Shult 
preached a very impressive sermon on 
Christian Life, Consecration, and Service. 
After the sermon one member was welcom- 
ed to fellowship in the Harmony church, 
the benediction was then spoken, and we all 
enjoyed a good dinner. After dinner, about 
six hundred people assembled on the banks 
of the stream, where forty-three men, wom- 
en, boys, and girls, were buried with their 
Lord in baptism, coming from the water 
with a smile on their faces that showed that 
there was sunshine in their souls. Bro. 
Shult assisted in the baptizing. We also 
make mention of Bro. Guy Bailey, who is 
a licentiate and is proving a willing work- 
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er; also Bro. Vern Kegley, a young man 
who is soon to be licensed for the ministry, 
to give his life to the service of God. Both 
of these young men took an active part in 
the services of the day. Bro. Elder, who 
is a member of the Harmony church, also 
president of our conference, was deprived 
of the privilege of being with us, on ac- 
count of an accident to his son, Willie, 
which happened the evening before and re- 
sulted in a broken arm and other injuries. 
After the services the people who had gath- 
ered from the surrounding country, both 
far and near, returned to their many homes 
to meditate on the glad sights of the day.— 
Ray SEELY, Pastor. 


GULPH MILLS, PA., LETTER 


A statistical report just received from the 
secretary of the Delmarvia Christian Con- 
ference shows the following at close of three 
years: Seven churches; nine ordained min- 
isters; five licentiates; 1,181 members. 

Paid for support of the work last year, 
$6,858.47; for Home Missions, $1,080.56; for 
Foreign Missions, $120.00; Conference Mis- 
sions, $60.56; pastors’ salaries, $1,820.00; 
other purposes, $2,146.62. 

There are six Sunday-schools with 686 
scholars. Some of the churches failed to 
make statistical report. Following is a list 
of the Conference Committees: 

Education—Rev. . W.. Lightbourne, 
D.D., Prof. Wesley Webb, Rev. J. W. Bar- 
rett. 

Home Missions—Dr. J. H. Wilson, Rev. A. 
W. Lightbourne, D. D., Rev. W. C. Moore. 

Foreign Missions—Rev. E. C. Graham, 
Mr. Howard E. Lynch, Rev. R. S. Stephens. 

Examinations—Rev. A. W. Lightbourne, 
Hon. J. B. Hutton, Rev. M. W. Butler. 

Moral Reform—Rev. Geo. L. Wolfe, Rev. 
A. G. Graham, Rev. W. C. Moore. 

Conference Statistics—Mr. Howard E. 
Lynch, Rev. A. W. Lightbourne, Rev. R. S. 
Stephens. 

Sunday-schools—Hon. J. B. Hutton, Mr. 
Herman C. Taylor, Rev. Victor Lightbourne, 
Miss Jennie Schawtz. 

Publications—Rev. A. W. Lightbourne, 
D. D., Rev. E. C. Graham, Dr. J. E. Carroll. 

Executive—Rev. M. W. Butler, Hon. J. B. 
Hutton, Rev. A. W. Lightbourne. Rev. R. S. 
Stephens was reelected Conference Mission- 
ary. Brother Stephens has worked hard 
during the past year and has brought to 
pass. Rev. Geo. L. Wolfe of Wilmington, 
Del., was elected Secretary of Education 
and will make a very valuable man for that 
position. I would estimate the church prop- 
erty value of the conference at about $45,- 
000.00. 

Interest in our work here at Gulph Mills 
continues encouraging. Last Sunday we re- 
ceived a family of four who seem to be very 
active and devoted workers. 

Mrs. Thos. H. Pearson, who was reported 
recently in THE HERALD as in a precarious 
condition, is improving. Sister Pearson has 
been a very faithful worker in our church 
and her friends are still hoping for her re- 
covery. She is a sister of our brother, Har- 
ry Rhodes, of Orangeport, N. Y. 

Murpock W. BUTLER. 

June 10, 1915. 


OUR PORTO RICAN LETTER 


PoNcE, Porto Rico, June 4, 1915. 

Ponce has an excellent system of public 
schools over which the Stars and Stripes 
proudly wave. The buildings would be a 
credit to any city and are equipped with all 
the latest appliances for teaching manual 
training and domestic science. The domestic 
science teacher is a talented woman from one 
of our Middle Western States, and is con- 
scientiously endeavoring to help these girls 
to become good housekeepers. To this end she 
has made a careful study of the native 
fruits and vegetables and experimented up- 
on ways of preparing them. She has en- 
deavored to make out a balanced bill of fare 
within the means of even the humblest and 
then is teaching the girls how to prepare 
the food. 
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This high-speed 
MASTER-MACHINE 
—the New Model 


Royal— 
has 1,000 working-parts 


less than others, and 
need not be ‘traded out. 


AND unless you are 
*““ROYALIZED,’’ you 
are paying the price of the 
Royal without knowing it 
—besides that of your old- 
style machine—in the 
higher cost of your type- 
written letters. 

The Royal makes it easy for 
ANY stenographer to turn out 
MORE letters with LESS 
effort in the same working day. 

The new Royal Master- 
Model 10 saves wasted 
energy and turns “lost mo- 
tion” into speed, by its new 
principles of transmitting 
DIRECT POWER that does 
not have to “turn corners.” 


By the new Royal way of 
sending direct force from the 
fingertips to the type, the big 
FACT of tremendously rein- 
forced manifolding power has 
been gained. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal man” 
in your town and ask for a 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Write Direct 
for our new brochure,“BETTER 
SERVICE,” and a beautiful 
Color-Photograph of the New 
Royal Master- Model 10. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


10 N. MAIN St., Dayton, OHIO 











In my visits last week I called upon a 
girl who is a member of our Sunday-school, 
and also a member of the Freshman Class in 
the High School. I found the child busily 
stitching away upon a dress which her Do- 
mestic Scop teacher, Miss Hibbard, had 
planned, and had her begin at school. She 
showed me one dress, beautifully. finished, 
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which she had made at school. The rule in 
Porto Rico has always been for a woman to 
do only one kind of work: if she was a 
seamstress, she hired all other work done; 
if she is a washer-woman, she hires her sew- 
ing; if she works in the coffee packing house 
she hires both sewing and washing, no mat- 
ter how small her income. Our cook, for 
instance, who has the entire afternoon to 
herself each day, hires the sewing done for 
her daughter and herself, and yet frequent- 
ly comes to us with the plea that she is hun- 
gry, as she took her food home to daughter, 
who otherwise would have nothing to eat. 
The mother of this girl has three daughters, 
but this child was the first one in the fam- 
ily that had attempted to make any of their 
clothing. The family is in need of every 
cent it can save, too. 

Well, after praising the sewing, I asked 
about the cooking school, and mother and 
daughter were loud in the praise of what 
the daughter had learned to do at school. 
The girl brought me her cook-book, in which 
were neatly written each lesson as she had 
copied it from the black-board at school. 
First lesson was upon the care of the teeth, 
the instructions to see that the hands were 
perfectly clean, and the hair tidy before be- 
ginning the preparation of a meal. Then 
there was a lesson upon the manner in 
which the table should be set, and a rough 
drawing showing the place for everything. 
How often since I have been in this city 
have I seen the children sitting on the door- 
step eating their meal, because the mother 
never took the trouble to set a table. Then 
followed a lesson upon the manner in which 
dishes should be washed. This was in turn 
followed by a list of recipes showing how 
to cook the various foods and fruits found 
in the market here. A sample menu, show- 
ing a balanced ration and the cost of the 
same was given. So the girls could con- 
vince their parents that it took less money 
to have a variety of food, than just one dish 
of rice, or rice and beans. 

All cooking here is done over charcoal 
stoves, there being no way in which to bake 
bread. This teacher had secured a number 
of cans in which coal oil had been shipped 
and had the boys in the manual training 
department make an oven for each one of 
her girls, and had taught them how to bake 
cake, gems, and muffins. The ovens were 
not adapted to baking bread, being con- 
struced of such thin material, and the girl 
I was calling upon gave me a spice cake, 
backed in gem pans which she had made 
and baked in that oven. The recipe called 
for brown sugar, and only one egg, as the 
teacher had endeavored to make a palatable 
cake at small expense, and she certainly had 
succeeded. The shortening was a cocoa-nut 
oil, that being far less expensive here than 
butter. 

Do the readers of THE HERALD wonder 
that we expect to see great improvements 
within the next ten years? That girl is 
only a sample of hundreds here in the city. 
She is being taught in the public schools and 
in the Sunday-schools, and while I am sor- 
ry to say not all improve the opportunities 
as this one has done, the few who do, will 
certainly prove the leaven that shall leaven 
the whole lump, when these girls shall be 
established in homes of their own. 

The present school children in Ponce will 
bring about a great change in the manner 
of living, when they become the men and 
women of this city, and it is essential that 
they be given a Christian training now. 
Every neighborhood which has a Christian 
home established in it, shows already the in- 
fluence of that home. 

In my visits each week, I call at the home 
of one of our members who has a small child 
not three years old, and a baby of a few 
months. This woman was one of the little 
girls Mrs. Barrett first enrolled in Sunday- 
school, and while she did not have the ad- 
vantages at day school that the children 
now enjoy, still she received a fair educa- 
tion. Mrs. Barrett trained her carefully at 
Sunday-school, and it is a pleasure to visit 
that woman who is trying to keep her house 
clean, and rear her children as a Christian 
mother should. They have little of this 
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Publishers and Commercial Printers 

Fifth and Ludlow Streets 

Dayton, Ohio 

Didar Dilater: June 17, 1915. 
Would you like to own a copy of a new book by Dr. 0. B. Whitaker 

—yes, the author of Herbert Brown and Dick Haley that are so well 

known—no, not like either of them, different, a ‘‘little feller’ not out yet, 

but will contain about 106 pages, good eggshell paper, cloth binding? 

{t is to be called ‘‘EVENINGS WITH UNCLE ’BIJAH, or Christian 


Fellowship.’’ It is a dialog between the Rev. Richard Grote, A. M., 
D. D., pastor of a popular church, and Uncle ’Bijah, a practical, cultured 
vld gentleman of the highest character, whose family are members of the 
different churches, though he himself is not a member of any church. 
The minister, knowing Uncle ’Bijah’s sterling character and high stand- 
ing in the community, is moved by his interest in him to ask for a full 
statement of his views and reasons for remaining out of the church, which 
Uncle ’Bijah rather reluctantly agrees to give. In doing so he does not 
use a harsh word, his logic is sharp and convincing, there is keen wit and 
irresistible humor, and best of all a powerful unanswerable argument for 
Christian Fellowship. 

But the dialog cannot be given in a short letter, and you will have 
the full conversations in the book. What we want to say especially at 
this time is that if you will let us have your order and remittance now, we 
will send you, just as soon as it is issued, prepaid, one copy for 50c; or, 
if you will solicit some of your friends, and send us an order for four 
copies with remittance of $2.00, we will include a fifth book free of charge. 
This pre-publication price and offer is not guaranteed to hold or be in 
effect after the book is out. The type-setting, paper, printing, and bind- 
ing have all to be provided before a single copy can be completed. The 
book will be sold under an ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE: If, for any rea- 
son, you are not satisfied with the book after reading it, you may return 
it and get your money back. 

To-day is the to-morrow you worried about yesterday, so the best 
time to send your response—order too, please—is right now. An order 
blank is attached for your convenience. Lead pencil will do nicely if 
pen isn’t at hand. Thank you. Respectfully, 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
By Netum Rathbun, Manager. 
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The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Gentlemen:—You may enter my order, and send, postpaid, when ready, one 
copy of the book you are proposing to publish, entitled “EVENINGS WITH 
UNCLE ’BIJAH,” written by Dr. O. B. Whitaker, for which I enclose fifty cents. 


, 

_Gentlemen:—You may enter my order, and send, prepaid, when ready, five 
copies of the book you are proposing to publish, entitled “EVENINGS WITH 
UNCLE ’BIJAH,” written by Dr. O. B. Whitaker, for which I enclose two dollars, 
the price being fifty cents per copy for four copies, and the fifth to be sent me free. 
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If This Offer is Taken Advantage of, Order Should be Sent Promptly and Must 
be in Our Office in Dayton, Ohio, Before JULY 15, 1915. 
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1 You Have Always Wanted This Bible Dictionary 
You Can Now Get It At LESS THAN HALF PRICE 
Through The Christian Publishing Association 


Realizing the wide demand that exists among our constituents for this Bible Dictionary, we have 
made a special arrangement with the publishers of the work by which they agreed to supply it to 
us on exceptional terms, provided we 
would widely advertise it, and this 
enables us to offer this well-known 
Bible Dictionary in its original form 
and with all its important features, 
including over 400 illustrations and 
maps in colors, at less than half the 
regular price. 


THE FATHER OF AL BIBLE 
DICTIONARIES 


Everyone acknowledges the superior 
value of Dr. William Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary ,ascontaining thefruit of the ripest 
Biblical scholarship. It is practically the 
foundation, or father, of all other Bible 
Dictionaries. Thislate edition is brought 
down to the twentieth century and thor- 
oughly revised to incorporate modern re- 
search and discoveries in Bible lands. It 
has been adapted in its present form to the 
convenience of teachers and scholars. 


MAKES BIBLE STUDY EASY. 
MAKES THE BIBLE PLAIN 


TO EVERY READER 

This Bible Dictionary is a veritable 
treasureto Christian Workers. Itcontains 
in the simplest language a full explanation 
of all topics mentioned in the Bible--every 
place, nation, tribe, person, and historical 
event;every custom andrite; every instru- 
ment and implement; every animal, plant, 
flower, mineral, metal, etc. Itisasystem- 
atic collation of all the facts recorded in 
the Bible, supplemented and explained by 
materials supplied from authentic records 
of Biblical times. It gives in compact and 
lucid form the substance of the result of 
rofound Biblical scholarshipand research. 
T OPENS A NEW UNDERSTAND- 
ING AND APPRECIATION OF THE 
BIBLE IN A WAY THAT NO OTHER 
BOOK DOES. 


A BIG, HANDSOME, LAVISHLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK AT 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


Thecomplete work comprises 834 pages, 
including 440 illustrations which aid in 
making the text clearer in connection with 
the many subjects treated ina Bible Dic- 

tionary, and 16 pages of maps of the wry 
photograph of the i 
com plete book Land printed in colors. 


which is 53x 73 inches in size Bound in rich cloth, stamped in gold ‘ai 
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world’s goods, yet each week as I call she 
gives me her offering to put into the collec- 
tion plate the following Sunday, never 
much, but always something that she has 
saved from her household expenses the week 
before, so she can make an offering to the 
Lord. As I take it I always feel ashamed, 
for I remember too many complaints back 
in the States about a person not being able 
to go to church without a collection plate 
being passed. This woman can’t go to 
services because of household cares, she 
needs every cent she has, and yet there is 
always her offering for the Lord. While on 
the subject of giving I want to say that we 
take an offering Sunday morning at Sun- 
day-school, again Sunday evening, on 
Wednesday nights at prayer-meeting, this 
offering always being set apart to help the 
sick of our church, and still another offering 
at Christian Endeavor on Friday evening, 
and there are some who never miss one of 
these services and always have a penny to 
drop into the plate. Now a penny, to a per- 
son in the circumstances of these people 
here means just as much as a quarter would 
at home, to any one, and a dollar to most of 
our members. There is a joy that comes 
from making a sacrifice for the Lord, that 
some of our members, who have plenty, have 
never experienced. Just let any church de- 
cide to build, and the women of that congre- 
gation soon learn this joy. How often have 
I heard some woman say, “I just trimmed 
my old hat over again this season. We are 
building a new church, and I thought I 
would rather add that much to our building 
fund.” But I wonder, how many readers 
of THE HERALD ever trimmed over an old 
hat that they might increase their offerings 
for missions, and yet the joy will be just as 
great. The church at home is needed for 
your own children, the mission church to 
save some child, that has not a Christian 
mother to teach him to pray. 
OLIVE G. WILLIAMS. 


THE MAKING OF MEN 


President Harper’s new book, The Making 
of Men, embodies addresses which he has 
given from time to time to young people 
who are in college. In the book he sets a 
high standard and presents the obligations 
of the student towards religion, and the en- 
joyment and help he should receive from its 
exercise. 

The little volume is recommended for its 
sweetness of tone, its loyalty to the Head of 
the Church, and the soundness of its posi- 
tion on the necessity of education to be pur- 
sued in the religious atmosphere. It should 
have a wide circulation among high school 
students as well as those attending college. 
And it would be profitable for their parents 
to give it a close reading, since they would 
then better understand the view-point of the 
intelligent instructor of youth. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE WASHINGTON VALLEY 
CHURCH 


The following is from The Cambridge 
Springs News: 

May 10.—A very interesting meeting to 
the people of this vicinity, deserving more 
than a passing notice, was held at the Chris- 
tian church yesterday afternoon. It was to 
celebrate the eighty-seventh anniversary of 
the founding of the Christian church in this 
place. The church was packed to the doors, 
many being unable to get seats, standing 
throughout the long service. The Christian 
church at Itley and the M. E. church at 
Manrosstown had given up their services 
for the day and came to attend this one. 
Rev. Graham, our pastor, deserves great 
praise for the admirable program he ar- 
ranged, and the efficient manner in which 
he conducted the exercises. ; 

The service began with singing, “All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name,” by the congre- 
gation. Prayer by Rev. C. J. Warner of the 
M. E. church of Cambridge Springs. The 
choir sang, “The Church in the Wildwood,” 
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and this was followed by a recitation, en- 
titled, “The Preacher,” given by Kenneth 
Ryan, a little boy of five years.. Two little 
girls, Elizabeth Kline and Margery Ryan, 
sang an anniversary song composed for the 
occasion. Mrs. Almira McGrory, the church 
clerk, gave an interesting history of the 
church from its founding down to the pres- 
ent time. A solo, “Sweeter Every Moment,” 
was sung by Mrs. Floy Waha. 

Rev. Mason, of Edinboro, one of the old- 
est ministers in the Erie Conference and a 
former pastor of this church, preached the 
anniversary sermon, his theme being, “The 
Principles of the Christians.” Six children 
sang, “Building Daily, Building.” These 
were from the Juniors in the Sunday-school. 
Ada Ryan, Josephine Maycock, Onley Kline, 
Frederick Johnson, Marie Waha, Julia Al- 
len. Letters of greeting were read from 
former pastors and old members of the 
church. These letters were from Rev. Dil- 
lon, Fall River, Mass.; Rev. A. B. Kendall, 
North Carolina; Hermon Eldredge, Erie; 
Rev. Beanland, Kittaning, Pa.; Rev. O. W. 
Powers, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Harriet Hadley, 
and Mrs. Swailes, Union City; Rev. Graham, 
Philadelphia. “The Sinner and the Song,” 
was sung as a solo by Mrs. Vera Gillette 
accompanied by a chorus. The two Green- 
man brothers gave an instrumental duet on 
clarinets. 

Greetings were given by visitors, Rev. 
Grant Spring, of Cambridge Springs, 
Ephraim Ash, of Itley, Rev. Warner, from 
the M. E. church, Cambridge Springs, Mr. 
Addison Sweet, of Union City, Mr. Bailey, 
of Manrosstown. Rev. Bonner, of Edinboro, 
sent a message by Rev. Mason. A male 
quartet, Messrs. Reid St. John, W. K. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Chapin, and E. A. McLallen, 
sang “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and the 
congregation sang, “Blest Be the Tie.”’ The 
benediction by Rev. Warner closed a meet- 
ing long to be remembered by those who 
were present. 

Among those present at the anniversary 
service from a distance were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fayette Turner and Mr. and Mrs. Orson 
Turner. The two ladies, Mrs. Mary Turner 
and Mrs. Minerva Turner, are sisters and 
are daughters of Hiram Crow, who built 
the Christian church here in 1848 and 1849; 
Mr. Addison Sweet and son George Sweet, 
of Union City; Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Crow, 
of Erie; Mrs. Harnish, of the Mennonite 
church of Philadelphia; Mrs. Abbie Shreve 
and her sister, Mrs. Etta Kamerer, of Union 
City; Mr. and Mrs. Lovel Ryan, Mrs. Al- 
mira Sherwood, Isherwood Corners; Mrs. 
Annie Racop and daughter and Mr. Steven 
Gage, of Drakes Mills. 


WINONA LAKE ASSEMBLY OPENS 


Not since the organization of the Winona 
Assembly twenty-one years ago has there 
been so much interest manifested by people 
all over the country, as is shown this sea- 
son. There are several reasons for this: 
Because of the war in Europe, there is no 
real desire to go abroad, but there is a 
strong desire to patronize our summer 
Chautauquas and Assemblies, and resorts of 
various kinds at home. Then, Winona Lake 
is the home of Rev. “Billy” Sunday, and 
during his great campaigns he has told his 
hearers so much about this lake resort that 
many are anxious to spend their vacations 
at a place so praised by Mr. Sunday. In- 
quiries are coming in more numerously than 
ever before and reservations are being made 
at the hotels and cottages in such numbers 
as to assure the managers of an unusual 
attendance. 

As a prelude to the regular opening of the 
program on July 4, “Open Gates” has been 
announced from June 24 to July 5. During 
this time the summer School of Missions 
will be held (June 27-July 5). 

The Indian Passion Play, Hiawatha, will 
be given on the lake shore. Fifty full- 
blooded Indians, living in camp for nine 
days, will present the classic poem, “Hia- 
watha” twice every day, except Sunday. 

The regular summer season opens on Sun- 
day, July 4, with services in the auditorium. 
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W. C. Hall, of Indianapolis, will have charge 
of the Sunday-school, and Rev. Dr. R. M. 
Russell, president of Westminster College, 
will preach the opening sermon. Dr. Rus- 
sell has ona been called to the chair of 
Homiletics in the Moody Bible Institute of 
— and will enter his new work in the 


all. 

The White Huzzars will sing at the Audi- 
torium on Monday evening, July 5. The 
Bible hour during opening week will be in 
charge of Rev. Dr. Russell and Dr. Frank 
N. Palmer. A feature of the opening days 
will be Lyman Howe’s pictures, which will 
surpass anything of its kind ever before 
shown in Winona. Perfect pictures of naval 
equipments and gigantic floating fortresses, 
being of special interest. 

The program throughout the entire sea- 
son is unusual. Among the speakers an- 
nounced are A. L. Barrett, of the Carnegie 
Endowment; James A. Burns, president of 
Oneida Institute; Mr. Frank Dixon, Wells 
Watson Ginn, Dr. Charles E. Barker, R. E. 
Pattison Kline, Montraville Wood, Gov. 
Ashton, C. Shallenberger, Thomas Brooks 
Fletcher, Peter McQueen, Gay Zenola Mac- 
Laren, M. C. B. Mason, Dr. John Royal 
Harris, Dr. John M. Coulter, Senator Wil- 
— S. Kenyon, Rabbi Wise, with others of 
note. 

There will be music by the Rogers Wino- 

na Orchestra, the Hruby Bohemian Orches- 
tra, Creatore’s Band, the Grace Hall-Rihel- 
daffer Orchestra, the Metropolitan Grand 
Male Quartet, the Boston Symphony Sex- 
tette, and the Schumann Quintette. The Sa- 
cred Opera, “Egypta” will be given at least 
three times during the season. Prominent 
ministers and evangelists who will occupy 
the pulpit during the summer program are: 
Rev. Dr. R. M. Russell, Dr. F. N. Palmer, 
Evangelist M. B. Williams, Dr. W. E. Bie- 
derwolf, Dr. Charles Reign Scoville, Dr. G. 
R. Grose, Dr. Milford H. Lymon, Rev. Bob 
Jones, Rev. French E. Oliver, Dr. Henry 
Collin Minton. It is hoped that the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan will give at least 
one lecture during the season. 

The Annual Bible Conference will con- 
vene August 20-29. Ministers and other 
religious workers will come from all parts 
of the country to this conference because 
of the noted speakers, among whom are 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of London; Dr. 
A. C. Dixon, pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, London; Bishop Holt Hughes, 
Dr. John Douglas Adam, Dr. James Whit- 
comb Brougher, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
Dr. Camden Coburn, Dr. A. B. Burn, Van 
Ormer, Bishop Henry E. Fout, Rev. Mel- 
ville E. Trotter, Dr. William Walter Bus- 
tard, Dr. A. T. Robertson, Dr. Charles Stel- 
zle, Rev. Bob Jones, Mr. Marion Lawrance, 
Dr. Charles Scanlon, Dr. M. B. Williams, 
Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, and a large number 
of others. It is hoped that Rev. Billy Sun- 
day will speak at some time during the con- 
ference. 

E. B. A. Kellum, of Indianapolis, former 
traveling passenger agent of the New York 
Central Lines, has taken charge of the ex- 
cursions for the season and will arrange for 
picnics, reunions, and all sorts of large 
gatherings at the park. It is expected that 
the thousands of converts, within a radius 
of one hundred miles of Winona, will meet 
on the grounds with evangelists who have 
held meetings in central Indiana, namely, 
Bob Jones, Billy Sunday, Dr. Chapman, Dr. 
Lyon, Dr. Biederwolf, and others. It will 
also be a meeting place for Men’s Bible 
Classes throughout the State. 

There will be conferences on Evangelism, 
Temperance, Church Efficiency, Home and 
Foreign Missions, denominational meetings, 
and other gatherings of interest to those 
who attend the Bible Conference. 

The singing, as for many years past, will 

a great feature of the Conference, and 
will be led by Prof. E. O. Excell, of Chi- 
cago. Only those who have attended other 
conferences can understand the wonderful 
effects of Mr. Excell’s leadership. The great 
choir, assisted by pianist, Prof. Alvin Roper, 
is composed of some of the best singers of 
America. 

The Conference on Pastoral Evangelism, 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY is published every 
Thursday by The Christian Publishing Association in 
the interest of the cause of Christ as represented in 
the work of the Christian Church. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


ante MEE 4 acne vce nese cv be se0ehe seb eedes sss $1.50 

Eight Months .........eeeeeeececcesceeccencecs 1.00 

Six Months .......cccccsccccccveccccscccececcs -75 

Four Months ......cccccecccccccvccvcccccccses -50 
IN ADVANCE 


Discontinuance: The paper will be sent until order- 
ed discontinued. . 2 

If you wish your address changed, give both the 
old and the new address. : 

Always watch your label just after you have paid 
your subscription. If the date is not changed in two 
weeks notify the manager, Mr. Netum Rathbun, 
Cc. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

All letters on business of the paper should be ad- 
dressed to THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Entered at the Post-office in Dayton, Ohio, as sec- 


ond-class matter. 
=e 


Sunday-School Supplies 


We publish Adult or Bible Class, Intermediate, and 
Junior quarterlies, uniform lesson series; a Teachers 
and Officers Journal; a four-page weekly paper; a 
combined weekly lesson and story paper for pupils 
under twelve years of age; charts and cards for 
Primary classes. All these are high-grade, edited and 
published by our own people. Samples cheerfully 
furnished. 

The Graded Lessons are carried in stock and orders 
promptly filled. We c-~ also furnish many additional 
supplies and items o ~ pment for Sunday-schools. 
Let us have your ine ~~ 
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MARY ELLA NALD, daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Edward |] ild, was born Feb. 3, 1914, 
and departed this u... May 20, 1915. Although Mary 
Ella spent but one year and three months with us, 


she found a large place in the hearts of all who knew 
She was a member of the Cradle Roll at Lost 
church. Funeral services at the 
interment at Fletcher Cemetery. 
have the sympathy of the en- 


her. 
Creek Christian 
Lost Creek church, 
The bereaved family 
tire community. 
Howarp E. Truitt. 


FRANCES MARION SHAW, son of Joseph and 


Lydia A. Shaw, was born near Palestine, IIl., Oct. 
5, 1851. On the sixth of April, 1879, he was 
united in marriage to Missouri E. Roberts, who pre- 
ceded him in death in the year 1882. To this union 
two children were born, one son dying in infancy, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Estella Steen, who survives. 
On October 15, 1888, he was again united in mar- 


riage to Rev. Sarah E. Garwood, who also preceded 
him in death in the year 1891. To this union one 
son was born, who died in infancy. He united with 
the Union Christian church at Green Hill in the year 
1879 and lived an active member until moving from 
the neighborhood. His last seven years of life were 
years of suffering, he being an invalid 4uring all 
that time, but never murmuring or complaining of 
his lot. He leaves to mourn, the one daughter, from 
whom he had never been separated, three sisters, and 
three brothers. His memory will always be a guiding 
star to heaven. 





IN MEMORIAM 

In loving remembrance of little MAMIE SEWARD 
BARRETT, who departed this life October 7, 1914, aged 
one year, four months, and five days. She leaves to 
mourn her loss a mother and father, one brother, 
three half-brothers, and three half-sisters. She was 
laid to rest in the church cemetery at Antioch Chris- 
tian church, Isle of Wight Co., Va. 


Darling Mamie has left us; 
Left us, yes, forevermore ; 
But we hope to meet her 
On that bright and happy shore. 


Mamie, thy gentle voice is hushed, 
Thy warm heart is still. 

And on thy young and tender brow, 
Is resting a death’s cold chill. 


Thy little hands are clasped upon thy breast; 
We did kiss thy faded brow ; 
And in our aching hearts, we know 
Mamie is an angel now. 
A precious treasure from us is gone; 
A voice we loved is stilled ; 
A place is vacant in our home, 
Which never can be filled. 


There was an angel band in heaven 
That was not quite complete; 
So God took from us darling Mamie, 
To fill that vacant seat. 
x Emma J. BARRETT. 
Zuni, Va. 
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Official Information 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Merchantville Christian church will be in need 
of a pastor after June 13. We would be glad to 
correspond with any one in regard to the place, or 
come to conference, June 9, 10, 11, and 12, as it 
will be in session here. Address, Mrs. Mary Whiting, 
Campbell, N. Y., R. D. No. 3. SECRETARY. 





NOTICE 


There will be .a new constitution submitted at the 
next annual session of the Northwestern Indiana Con- 
ference, to be held at Young America church, August 


18-20. 
R. M. THOMAS, 
O. R. MASON, 
R. E. WEARLEY, 
Committee. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Illinois State Conference will convene with the 
Christian church at Arthur, Ill. (G. D. Lawrence, 
pastor), June 22-23, 1915. We desire all churches 
to be represented with at least one delegate, also the 
two-cents-per-member per capita tax. We also desire 
all ministers to be present and present their dues 
of one dollar each. Churches that can’t attend by 
delegate, please send dues, and ministers likewise. 
JOHN BAUGHMAN, Secretary. 
I. M. Hoe, President. 


WORTHY AGED MINISTERS 


Will the pastors, churches, and individuals within 
the bounds of the Miami Ohio Conference kindly 
give attention to our Ministerial Relief Work at this 
time? Many have already responded by making 
gifts to this worthy cause. We hope to be able to 
report each one of our churches in the contributing 
list at the next conference session. Remember your 
gifts will make glad the heart of some worthy aged 


pastor, who gave his life to the Church of your 
— receiving an insufficient wage for all his 
abors. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
J. E. Errer, Secretary of Relief. 


NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the New York 
Western Christian Conference will convene at the 
North Pembroke Christian church, commencing June 
25 at ten a. m., and continuing over the Sabbath. 

N. B.—No meeting Thursday evening. 

The nearest stations to the church is East Pem- 
broke on the Canandaigua branch of the N. Y. C. 
& H. R. Railroad, or Wheatville, on the West Shore 
Railroad. The church is four or five miles from the 
stations. Delegates or visitors will please advise Mrs. 
Agnes Martin, East Pembroke, N. Y., R. D., and 
they will be met at the station. 

J. B. Pease, Secretary. 

Gasport, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


MID-YEAR MEETING OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
OHIO CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The following is the program for the mid-year 
meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Christian Confer- 
ence, to be held June 28-30, 1915, in the First Chris- 
tian church, Lima, Ohio, Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, 
pastor: 

Monday Evening—7: 30, Song Service, conducted by 
Mr. R. Mikesell; 8:00, Address, Rev. W. J. 
Young, Piqua, Ohio. 

Tuesday Morning—Christian Endeavor Session, Rev. 
J. S. Kegg, Department Secretary—9: 00, Devo- 
tional Service, led by Rev. J. W. Maxwell, Ph. D.; 
9:30, Address, Rev. W. J. Young; Reading, Miss 


Ethel Crites; 10:15, Roll-call of Societies; Open 
Conference. 
Tuesday Afternoon—Mission Session, Rev. W. G. 


Kershner, Department Secretary; 1:30, Devotional 
Service, led by Rev. W. H. Thompson; 1: 45, Ad- 
dress, Forward Steps, Mrs. M. T. Morrill, Dayton ; 
2:15, Address, Rev. Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 
Home Missions, Dayton; 3:00, Missionary Confer- 
ence; 4:00, Official Board Meeting. 

Tuesday Evening—7: 30, Song Service, conducted by 
R. B. Mikesell; 8:00, Biblical Drama, The Victory 
of Mary Christopher; 8:30, Address, Rev. Omer S. 
Thomas. 

Wednesday Forenoon—8: 30, Devotional Service, led 
Rev. A. Noffsinger; 9:00, Address, Financing the 
Kingdom, Rev. McD. Howsare, Eaton; 9:30, Ad- 
dress, State Work, Rev. J. S. Halfaker, Columbus ; 
10:30, Conference. 

Wednesday Afternoon—Sunday-school Session, A. S. 
Chenoweth, Department Secretary—1:30, Devo- 
tional Service, led by Rev. S. L. Beougher; 1: 45, 
Five Practical Addresses Right to the Point: 1. 
How May the Mid-year and Annual Meetings Be 
Made More Helpful to Our Sunday-schools? Rev. 
L. D. Hammond; 2. The Equipped Teacher, Mrs. 
Grace Schamp Aiken; 3. The Bible Class Organized 
For Service, Mr. A. E. Rankin; 4. What Are Evi- 
dences of a Successful Teacher? Mrs. C. E. Stadler; 
5. What Would Forty Front-line Sunday-schools in 
Our Conference Mean to Your Church-and Con- 
ference? Mr. A. M. Heidelbaugh; 3:00, Difficulty 
and Help Exchange, conducted by Rev. McD. How- 
sare ; 3: 45, A Practical Demonstration of the Work 
of Elementary Departments. 

Wednesday Evening—7: 30, Song Service, conducted 
by R. B. Mikesell; 8:00, Address, Making it Pay, 


Rev. McD. Howsare; 8:30, Address, Wheels or 
Wings, Rev. F. A. Stiles, Lima; 9:00, Closing 
Service. 


LIBERTY 


JUNE 17, 1915 


Children’s Missionary Stories 


By Alice Moreton Burnett 


A collection of thirty stories, for children, per- 
taining especially and directly to missions—the 
only book of the kind. Also contains some of the 
important events of both Nome and Foreign Mis- 
sions, and suggestions for Junior leaders. Good 
for teachers of children in the Sunday-school, and 
excellent for home reading, by or to the chlidren— 
mighty interesting to some grown-ups, too. 128 
pages. lIted cloth binding. Price. BBc, postpaid. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


PINS FOR REWARDS 


Chased, Hand Engraved, and Enameled in Colors. 





*Numbers 40, 43 and 44 made with the 
following dates; 


1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 


EACH OF THE ABOVE PINS IS MADE IN ALL OF 
THE FOLLOWING GRADES: 

each 

Grade A, Bronze, chased, (not enameled) 6c. 


Grade B, Gold plated, chased, (not 
SORMAIEE) socsccesectcescesceccssse Oke 
Grade BE, Gold plated, (dark blue and 
red enamel) ....... eccccvccceccccce 16, 
Grade C, Rolled Gold, chased, (not 
ROMIED Cisaantacccaaenabonssnce 200s 
Grade D, Rolled Gold, chased, extra 
heavy, (not enameled)......sesee++0 240s 
Grade E, Solid Silver, hand engraved, 
(not enameled) .cccccccoccsccesces L0Ce 
Grade F, Solid Silver, hand engraved, 
Gold plated, (not enameled)........ 24¢. 
Grade EE, Solid Silver, hand engraved, 
(light blue and white enamel)...... 30¢e 
Grade FE, Solid Silver, hand engraved, 
Gold plated, (light blue and white 
enamel) . 35c, 


Grade DE, Rolled Gold, (white and dark 
G pms) wi¢h se 6eheat's bie +b eeue 
rade G, Solid Gold, hand 
(not enameled) . aa Ze . — 
Grade GE, Solid Gold, hand engraved, 
» (red and white enamel)............ 8 Ce 
- a eee gins ae 42 are made with 
e orch an ue ribbon e¢€ ti 
GE, a has white ribbon and red Bap 
‘ ve prices are net in an tit 
include delivery in any part oa oy U s. 


CRADLE ROLL PINS 


Chased, Hand Engraved and Enameled 


We offer this beautiful emblem as a fitting 
souvenir of enrollment in the Cradle Roll. To be 
worn continuously and so constitute a constant 
reminder. All sent postpaid at prices ‘quoted. 


Ses ot ee 


No. 12 


THIS PIN IS MADE IN ALL OF THE 


FOLLOWING GRADES 
GRADE : 
A~-Bronns (CUR)... ccccccccavcsstesceses OCs 
B—Roman gold plated......... 
BE—Gold plated, (red enamel)..............16c. 
RO MD, ccc ncasmbcnvees Kabneweadcanee 
E-—Solid silver, hand engraved......... oesteee 
F—Solid silver, gold plated (hand engraved) 24c. 
EE—Solid silver, hand engraved (light blue 
FE—Solid silver, gold b 
(light blue nnd ype — apoE NY 
DE—Rolled gold, (dark blue enamel)........40c. 
G—Solid gold, hand engraved............ 60c. 
GE-—Solid gold, hand engraved, (white enamel) 70c. 


Address 
The Christian Publishing Association, 


Cor. 5th and Ludlow Sts., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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